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[The footnotes run consecutively from 1 to 54. Occasionally references in the text cross or 
— i ee a ee 
. ITOR Ss NOTE. 


Nearly all the first English settlements in America were made 
under charters which gave to private persons not only ownership of 
the soil, but also the right to govern. As more and more colonies 
of this type came into existence, it gradually became apparent that 
they did not serve the best interests of the mother country and that 
something should be done to bring them into closer contact with the 
English government. About 1680 the Lords of Trade decided to 
oppose the granting of any more charters, and after that time (ex- 
cept for those of Pennsylvania and Georgia, where the circum- 
stances were peculiar) no others were granted. Furthermore, the 
Lords of Trade began that movement which lasted for so many 
years, and which had for its object the bringing of all the proprie- 
tary and corporate colonies directly under royal control. In the 
decade following 1680 an attempt was made to vacate a number 
of the charters, and Massachusetts and Bermuda actually lost theirs, 
although in most instances the movement came to naught. So far 
as Carolina was concerned, a threat was made that quo warranto pro- 
ceedings against the charter would be inaugurated, but such pro- 
ceedings were never begun.’ 

Within the decade after the creation of the Board of Trade in 
1696 the movement against the charters became more pronounced. 
From various sources came complaints and charges that the pro- 
prietary and corporate colonies were nests of piracy, that they did 
everything in their power to hinder the vice-admiralty courts, that 
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they refused to provide for the defense of their people, that they 
made laws contrary to those of England, etc.? At first it seems 
to have been the intention of the Board to overthrow all the cor- 
porate and proprietary governments at a blow and the decision was 
reached to attempt the accomplishment of this by act of Parliament. 
Bills for this purpose were introduced into Parliament both in 1701 
and in 1706*, but neither was successful, perhaps because of 
lack of interest on the part of members of Parliament, perhaps be- 
cause of the fight put up by the proprietors and agents of several of 
the colonies, possibly because it was felt that it would be unfair to 
destroy in this way rights which were in a sense private property. 

After the failure of the bill of 1706, the Board of Trade never 
again made such vigorous efforts to void all the charters at once 
by legislative action, but rather adopted the policy of acting against 
each separately. Under this new policy three methods of procedure 
could be followed. Provided it could be proved that a charter had 
been violated, there was the possibility of declaring it void by scire 
facias or quo warranto; there was the chance that the holders of 
a charter might be persuaded to surrender it voluntarily; and there 
was the possibility of purchase. 

It is the purpose of this article to trace this new policy of the 
Board of Trade as it affected Carolina from 1706 until the final 
surrender of the charter in 1729. The movement had two broad 
phases: first, the period from 1706 to 1726 when efforts were made 
to overthrow the charter by process of law or to persuade the pro- 
prietors to give up their rights voluntarily; and second, the brief 
period from 1726 to 1729 when negotiations, finally successful, were 
under way for the purchase of the charter. Probably it would 
have been possible at almost any time for the Crown to purchase 
the rights of the proprietors, but not until it was realized that there 
was almost no chance of gaining control of the province in any 
other way was there a willingness to pay them for a surrender 
of their rights. Once the decision to buy had been reached, how- 
ever, it required only a comparatively brief period of time to come 
to an agreement. 


2? Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, passim. 
® House of Lords, Manuscripts, New Series, IV, 314-5; ©. O. /5, III, 27 (manuscript 


in Public Record office, London). 
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The first movement against the charter which must be noted 
began in South Carolina. In May, 1704, an act had been passed 
in that province which required that every person elected a mem- 
ber of the Commons House of Assembly should, before being al- 
lowed to sit in that body, either prove that he had in the last twelve 
months received the sacrament according to the usage'of the Church 
of England or else take an oath that he conformed to its beliefs and 
had not for one year past been in communion with any other church 
or congregation.* This act may be compared to the famous Test 
Act in England and was indeed quite similar to it, although the 
latter, in the mother-county, applied to all office-holders under the 
Crown, while the former, in South Carolina, affected only the mem- 
bers of one house of the legislative body. Opposition to the measure 
had been very strong in the Commons House of Assembly, especially 
among the members from Colleton County, a section which had 
been settled largely by French Huguenots, and which would thus 
naturally be opposed to such a law. When the measure had been 
passed in spite of their disapproval, these dissenting members sent 
John Ash to England to lay their grievances before the proprietors.° 

Although Ash died before he had been able to accomplish anything, 
the matter was not dropped by the dissenting party in the province. 
There ill feeling was intensified by the passage, in the fall of 1704, 
of an act establishing the Church of England ;* and the protesting 
members, when they heard of the death of Ash, sent Joseph Boone 
to take his place. Boone, having arrived in England, asked Lord 
Granville, the Palatine, that his protest be heard. The Palatine, 
however, was inclined to sympathize with the Church party in the 
province, and so was not at all anxious to call the proprietors to- 
gether for the purpose of hearing objections to measures which he 
himself approved. After seven weeks a meeting was finally held, 
but Boone found that his hopes, if he had any, were in vain, for 
the acts objected to were ratified in spite of his efforts.‘ 

Having realized that no redress of grievances could be had from 
the proprietors, Boone now directed his efforts into a new channel 
by petitioning the House of Lords for assistance. In South Caro- 


* South Carolina Statutes at Large, II, 232-5. 

5 McCrady, Edward. History of South Carolina under the Proprietary Government (New 
York, 1897), Ch. XVIII, and p. 329. 

* South Carolina Statutes at Large, II, 236. 

* MeOrady, 425-9. 
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lina he had been a merchant, exporting to, and importing from, 
London ; now, therefore, he was able to persuade a number of Lon- 
don merchants who were engaged in trading with Carolina to join 
him in his address.* The charter and the Fundamental Consti- 
tutions, declared this petition, had provided for religious toleration 
in the province, but the two acts objected to were contrary to all 
such provisions; many people who had gone to the colony in order 
to enjoy freedom from restraint in religious matters now found 
their privileges greatly abridged.® 

The House of Lords was far more ready to listen to these com- 
plaints than the proprietors had been, and it is quite possible that, 
had conditions been favorable, some legislative action for the relief 
of the province might have been taken. However, the time for ad- 
journment was drawing near, much other business demanded atten- 
tion, and thus there was little opportunity for the consideration of 
affairs in Carolina. And so, in an address of March 13, 1705-6, 
the House of Lords turned the matter over to the Queen, stating 
that they considered the two laws objected to contrary to the charter, 
but that, since they had no leisure for careful investigation of the 
matters mentioned in the petition of Boone, they prayed her Majesty 
to look into the whole question.’® 

This address of the, House of Lords was referred to the Board of 
Trade, and that body consulted the Attorney-General and the So- 
licitor-General as to what steps should be taken." After more than 
a month reply was made that the charter gave to the proprietors the 
power of making laws with the assent and approbation of the free- 
men of the province, “so, as such laws be consonant to reason, and 
as near as may be conveniently agreeable to the laws and customs 
of England”; and “that the laws mentioned in the said address not 
being consonant to reason, and repugnant to the laws of England, 
are not warranted by the said charters, but were made without any 
sufficient power or authority derived from the crown of England, 
and therefore do not oblige or bind the inhabitants of that colony, 
and that her Majesty may lawfully declare those laws, as to matters 
therein contained, mentioned in the said Address, to be null and void. 
That her Majesty may command that the same shall not be put in 





; McOrady, 428. 
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execution or observed, and may also require and command the pro- 
prietors of that province, by act of assembly, to enact and declare the 
same to be null and void.” 

“And her Majesty’s said Attorney and Solicitor-General were 
further of opinion that the making such laws was an abuse of the 
power granted of making laws, and would be a forfeiture of such 
power, and that that power may be seized into her Majesty’s hands 
by scire facias in the Chancery on the patents, or by quo warranto 
in her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench, if the laws were approved 
und confirmed by the present proprietors, which did not fully appear 
to them to have been so by the said Address.” 

Having received this report, the Board of Trade offered to the 
Privy Council the opinion that the laws referred to should be de- 
clared null and void, and that the charter should be proceeded 
against by scire facias or by quo warranto. They declared further 
that they believed the opinion of the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General also applied in the case of a North Carolina law 
which shielded debtors for five years after they had moved into that 
provinee.** The Privy Council approved this report and ordered 
the proprietors to declare null and void the two South Carolina laws 
which had been objected to.* Also, nearly two years later, the 
proprietors were ordered to disallow the North Carolina law which 
shielded debtors." 

The Privy Council now ordered the Attorney-General and 
Solicitor-General to report on what might be done by means of quo 
warranto,” and after a time received the reply that the informations 
were being prepared, but that there was some question as to “whether 
the filing of such Information against a Peer in Parliament may not 
be thought a Breach of the Privilege of Peerage.”** Whereupon the 
Privy Council decided that the House of Lords was the best judge 
of its own privileges, and “did not think fit to give any further 
directions therein at present.”’** 


% House of Lords, Manuscripts, New Series, VII, p. 300-2; Colonial Records of North 
Carolina, I, 642-3; Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1706-8, No. 336. 

%3 Colonial Records of North Carolina, I, 643. One of these laws, that for the “Establish- 
ment of Religious Worship according to the Church of England,” had been disallowed by 
the proprietors as early as March 6, but the British government seems to have been igne 
rant of this fact. Calendar of State papers, Colonial, 1706-8, No. 158, 

™ Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1706-8, No. 1366. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1706-8, No. 367. 

% Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, II, p. 507. 

** Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1706-8, No. 393. 
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“Privilege of parliament,” says Blackstone, “was primarily es- 
tablished, in order to protect its members not only from being mo- 
lested from their fellow-subjects, but also more especially from being 
oppressed by the power of the crown.” Some of the “more noto- 
rious privileges of the members of either house are, privilege of 
speech, of person, of their domestics, and of their lands, and goods. 
. [Privilege of lands and goods] included formerly not 
only privilege from illegal violence, but also from legal arrests, 
the seizures by process from the courts of law.”** In 1706 privi- 
lege from seizure of lands and goods was still in force while Parlia- 
ment was in session, although it had been provided by an act of 12 
and 13 William III that this privilege did not apply during the 
interval of Parliament.’® 
It is evident that a prosecution by means of quo warranto during 
a session of Parliament would have infringed upon this privilege. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Craven, Lord Carteret, and the Earl 
of Bath were peers of the realm; their charter gave them rights to 
both the land and the government of Carolina; a quo warranto pro- 
ceeding would, if successful, have taken away those rights—that is, 
such a proceeding would have infringed upon the privilege of im- 
munity from seizure of lands and goods to which they, as members 
of the House of Lords, were entitled while Parliament was in 
session. And thus was created a well-nigh insuperable barrier in 
the way of any such prosecution, because, although proceedings 
might be begun during the time when Parliament was not in ses- 
sion, it would almost certainly be the case that, before a decision 
could be reached in the slow-moving law courts, the privilege would 
again be in force and the whole matter would have to be dropped. 
The prosecution was put in the hands of William Borrett, So- 
licitor of the Treasury. He could do nothing until the time when 
Parliament had adjourned, after Easter, 1707; then, as soon as 
possible, he took out process against the proprietors, only to meet the 
difficulty of not being able to have returns from the sheriff, since 
privilege was again in force. He was even threatened for taking 
out writs returnable in time of privilege. Again, after Easter, 
1708, Borrett attempted to have the writs returned, but here again 







































18 Blackstone, Sir Wm., Commentaries on the Laws of England (1807), I, 164-5. 
% 12 and 13 William III, Ch. III. 
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he was hindered by privilege of a peer in Parliament. On Jitine 
11, 1708, he reported, “I shall either have return of those writs, 
or the writs renewed, and made returnable this present term, so 
that no time shall be lost.’*® But he probably found that the diffi- 
culty could not be overcome, for his efforts were of no avail. 

Thus the complaints that the proprietors had exceeded the powers 
of legislation which had been granted them did not bring about the 
overthrow of the charter, although they did probably lead directly 
to the disallowance by the proprietors of the two hated laws. No 
doubt the Crown was very anxious to bring the province under its 
immediate control, but there seemed to be no practical way in which 
this could be done. The bill of 1706 had failed, the proceedings by 
quo warranto had been unsuccessful, and the proprietors were not 
willing to surrender their rights except for a consideration. It is 
true that a purchase probably could have been effected at this time, 
but the Crown, perhaps hoping to obtain control of the province by 
some other method, was not yet ready to buy the rights of the pro- 
prietors, and it was not until twenty years later that negotiations 
for a purchase were begun. 

For a number of years following 1708 the proprietors were al- . 
lowed to enjoy their rights in peace, and it was not until 1715 
that a new attack upon the charter was begun. This attack, like 
the preceding one, had its beginnings in South Carolina, and was 
made upon the ground that the proprietors were unable to defend 
their province, and that therefore the South Carolinians had the 
right to be brought under the immediate protection of the Crown. 
In May the Yamassee Indians, former allies of the colonists, opened 
an attack along the southern and western frontiers. The Indians 
had available between 8,000 and 10,000 warriors, while the Caro- 
linians could muster only 1,200 able-bodied white men, and thus 
there was grave danger that the whole settlement, including 
Charleston, would be wiped out. Urgent appeals for aid were sent 
to the neighboring colonies and to England.” 

In the summer of 1715 petitions to the proprietors, the King, the 
Secretary of State, and the Board of Trade began to arrive in the 
mother-country. Although the proprietors at once voted to give 
to the province the use of all quitrents and taxes, this was not one 


™ McCrady, 531-8. 
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tenth of what was needed, and in July the Board of Trade took 
the matter up. The agents of Carolina and the proprietors were 
called before the Board for discussion as to what steps should be 
taken, whereupon the proprietors declared that they were unable 
to protect the province. They had tried to borrow money to finance 
a relief expedition, they said, by mortgaging their property rights 
under the charter, but had been unsuccessful because some of their 
members were minors and could not be bound; and so they were 
forced to petition that men and money be sent. If they did not 
repay the money spent in their interest the King would have the 
right to take the province under his immediate protection. When 
they were asked whether they were willing to surrender the govern- 
ment of Carolina they replied that they had, at great expense, built 
up a settlement which was very valuable to England, and that they 
did not wish to give up their control of that settlement except for an 
“equitable consideration.” 

Wishing to try all available methods, the agents, seconded by a 
number of merchants trading with Carolina, on August 2 petitioned 
the House of Commons to succor the “miserable Inhabitants of that 
distressed Province.” Having considered the matter through one 
of its committees, the House of Commons addressed the King with 
a recommendation that aid be sent,** and soon afterward the Privy 
Council ordered that a specially chartered ship carry arms to the 
province. But what the colony needed most,,of course, was men and 
these could not well be spared just at this time because of a Jacobite 
uprising in Scotland. 

From 1715 until 1719 the inhabitants of South Carolina con- 
tinued to bombard the authorities in England with petitions. 
Having discovered that the proprietors were utterly unable to pro- 
tect them, they began to ask not only that aid be sent, but also, in 
order to prevent the recurrance of such a situation as then existed, 
that the province be put under the immediate government of the 
Crown. The Board of Trade, the Secretary of State, and the King all 
received a number of these addresses.** The British government was, 
of course, entirely ready to assume control of the province; the 


% Colonial Records of f Oarolina, II, 187-96. 
® House of Commons, Journals, XVIII, 250, 262. 
% QColonial Records of North Carolina, Tl, passim ; South Carolina Historical Society Col- 
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trouble was that there seemed to be no suitable means whereby this 
end could be attained. Certainly it could not be said that the 
inability of the proprietors to provide for the defense of the province 
constituted a violation of the charter, especially since they had 
made all the efforts in its behalf that could reasonably be expected 
of them. The argument of expediency was the strongest which 
could be advanced by the advocates of the Crown’s assumption of the 
government. The present owners, they said, could not defend the 
province; therefore, charter or no charter, it was necessary for the 
Crown to assume control of the province in order that it might be 
protected from the attacks of the Indians. 

However, it is probable that nothing would have been done for 
some time to come had not events in South Carolina made it im- 
perative that some action be taken. In 1716 the Assembly, in an 
effort to provide funds for financing the war, had levied a duty 
of ten per cent upon all goods imported into, and exported out of, 
the province.** For some reason the act was not sent to the pro- 
prietors for their approval, but the Board of Trade heard of its 
passage and ordered the proprietors to disallow it at once. There 
upon the latter wrote to the governor requiring that this act, to- 
gether with several others recently passed, be repealed by the as- 
sembly.2* This was adding fuel to the flames. The Carolinians, 
already out of patience with the proprietors, felt that the disallow- 
ance of the laws worked a severe injustice upon the province, and in 
1719 the governor and council sent Francis Yonge to represent their 
grievances to the proprietors. Having arrived in England in May, 
Yonge at once took the matter up, but was kept waiting for three 
months, and was finally sent back with sealed letters which, when 
opened, were found to order, as before, that the laws in question be 
repealed.** 

Thereupon the inhabitants of the province decided that, if the 
British government would not help them, they would help them- 
selves. Having formed a revolutionary organization, on November 
28 they sent an address to Governor Johnson, declaring that from 
that time forth South Carolina was to be under the immediate 
government of the Crown. The letter requested, however, that 


*% South Oarolina Statutes at Large, II, 649-61. 

% McOrady, 626-7. 

™ Yonge, ncis, A Narrative of the Proceedings of the People of South Carolina n the 
Year 1719 (In Oarroll, B. R., Historica) Collections, II). 
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Johnson, since his administration had been satisfactory, continue 
to serve as their governor. The latter had been appointed by the 
proprietors, and so was forced by a sense of duty to try to maintain 
their government and to resist this revolutionary movement, but, 
finding himself without adequate support, he was compelled to 
retire to his home in the country and let events take their course. 
Thus the proprietary government was overthrown and, on Decem- 
ber 21, a convention meeting in Charleston issued a proclamation 
to the effect that the proprietors had violated their charter; that 
henceforth South Carolina was to be under the immediate control of 
the Crown; and that, until instructions could be had from England, 
James Moore was to be governor of the province.** 

When the news of this revolution reached England it became 
evident that something must be done. The Board of Trade sym- 
pathized with the inhabitants of the province in their accusations 
against the proprietors, who, on the other hand, claimed that the 
revolution was not due to any misgovernment on their part, but 
rather to the character of the people of South Carolina who were 
so unmanageable that it would be impossible for any government to 
control them. And certainly, when the turbulent condition of the 
province under a provisional royal governor, 1721-1729, is con- 
sidered, it seems that it did indeed contain people who were very 
difficult to hold in check. However, regardless of right or wrong, 
the fact remained that the government of the proprietors had been 
overthrown; that they were unable to put down the revolt; and 
that unless the Crown lent them assistance they probably could 
not again secure control. The question to be settled was: Would 
the Crown, as a matter of expediency, be justified in recognizing 
such a revolutionary movement? For twenty years the Board 
of trade had been seeking, by one method or another, to bring this 
province under the immediate government of ‘the King. Now, 
since it was only necessary to sanction what was already an ac- 
complished fact, it seemed that the opportunity had at last come. 

During the spring of 1720 several addresses from the revolu- 
tionary assembly of South Carolina arrived in England. These 
attempted to justify the Carolinians in their recent actions, stated 
various charges against the government which had been overthrown, 
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und asked that henceforth the King control the province.** How- 
ever, the proprietors, as soon as they learned what had happened, 
petitioned the King that orders be given for the suppression of the 
revolt. The various petitions were referred to the Board of Trade, 
and during the spring and summer of 1720 a number of hearings 
were held. On August 11, pending a final settlement, the Privy 
Council commanded that, in consideration of the great importance of 
Carolina and the acute danger of its being lost at such a critical 
time, the government be provisionally taken into the hands of his 
Majesty.” And thus a few weeks later General Nicholson was 
commissioned royal governor of South Carolina.*° 

This action of the Privy Council was based upon an opinion of 
the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General, dated January 7, 1768, 
which stated that in cases of “extraordinary exigency” the King 
might appoint civil governors in the proprietary or corporate colo- 
nies**—and it certainly did not require any very broad interpretation 
of that opinion to justify the temporary assumption of the gov- 
ernment of South Carolina. The proprietors, of course, opposed 
such a step, but there was nothing they could do to prevent it and 
until 1726 they made no very marked effort to regain control of the 
province. 

With the inhabitants of North Carolina the case was different. 
Almost completely out of touch with what was going on to the 
south of them, they continued to support the proprietary govern- 
ment, such as it was.** There was thus no unusual circumstance 
which would warrant the assumption of the government by the 
Crown. However, in spite of this, the act of the Privy Council 
had commanded that “Carolina,” not “South Carolina” alone, be 
brought under the provisional control of the Crown.” And the 
Board of Trade, in a representation of August 16, had recommended 
that a deputy-governor for North Carolinat be appointed, subject 
to orders from the governor of South Carolina.** But apparently 
no definite action was taken, for the instructions of Nicholson 
merely provided that, in case a lieutenant-governor for North Caro- 


% South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, IT, 239, III, 277. 

® Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, II, No. 1336. 

*® South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, II, 150. 

™ Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1706-8, No. 1261. 

*3 Colonial Records of North Carolina, II, 49-90. No effort is made to explain here why 
North Carolinians remained loyal to the proprietors. That is another story. 

% Colonial Records of North Carolina, II, 393-4. 
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lina were appointed, he should be furnished with a copy of these 
instructions. No lieutenant-governor was appointed, however, and 
North Carolina remained in the hands of the proprietors until 
the surrender of the charter in 1729. Her attitude formed a 
striking contrast to that of South Carolina, where the people, dis- 
gusted with the proprietors, had overthrown their government. 

It seems to have been understood on, all sides that the assumption 
of the government of South Carolina by the Crown was merely a 
temporary expedient designed to tide over affairs until a definite 
séttlement could be reached. That this was the case is proved by 
the wording of the order of the Privy Council, which commanded 
that the government be provisionally taken into the hands of his 
Majesty,” and by the fact that the South Carolinians continued 
to petition that they remain under the control of the Crown. The 
fact that the proprietors had lost control of the government, how- 
ever, did not mean that they had surrendered their property rights 
in the province. All land (except what had already been granted 
away) remained in their possession, and no grant could lawfully be 
made without their consent.**| 

In 1720, as in 1706, an attempt was made to vacate the charter 
by process of law. Upon several occasions the Privy Council sum- 
moned the proprietors to a hearing, but each time they asked for 
delay, saying that Lord Carteret, the Palatine, who was absent, 
had in his possession papers which they were obliged to have in or- 
der to make out a case for themselves. After the hearing had been 
postponed a number of times, finally, on September 27, the Privy 
Council, impatient of further delay, ordered the Attorney-General 
to bring scire facias against the charter.”* The prosecution was 
never begun, however,** possibly because the evidence was thought to 
be insufficient, possibly because privilege of a peer in Parliament 
interfered. 

It is interesting to note that in the same year the proprietors of 
Carolina came very near selling their rights. In England it was 
a time of wild speculation when every one was half mad on the sub- 
ject of “bubbles,” and Carolina could not avoid being brought into 
the whirl. Sir Robert Montgomery, who in 1717 had received from 
the proprietors a grant for Azilia, and who had forfeited his title 


*% South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, I, 174-5, 272. 
* South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, I, 171-2. 
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by not settling that territory within three years after the grant, 
revived his claims, organized a company, and actually took in sub- 
scriptions for £2,000,000 before he was stopped by the Act for Sup- 
pressing Bubbles; Cox dug up an old claim to all land to the south 
and west of the Altamaha River in an effort to “make a bubble out 
of it”; and the proprietors of Carolina entered into negotiations 
with three Quakers for the sale of their rights in America. In 
the Marquess Townshend Manuscripts is the copy of a memorandum 
which declares that: “The present proprietors of the provinces of 
North and South Carolina do agree to sell and part with all their 
Rights Powers and Properties of the sd Province 

which were granted to them by a Charter or Charters Snail King 
Charles the 2d . . . for'the Consideration of £230,000.” The 
memorandum is dated at Bedford Row, May 25, 1720, and is signed 
by John Falconer, David Barclay, and Thomas Hyam (the three 
Quakers), and by James Bertie (for the Duke of Beaufort), Abra- 
ham Ashley, J. Dawson, George Granville (for Lord Carteret), J. 
Colleton, Lord Craven, and Joseph Boone (for Joseph Blake).** 
The sale was never consummated, however, probably because of the 
sudden collapse of all the “bubbles.” 

After 1720 no further attempt was made to overthrow the charter 
by process of law. The government of South Carolina remained 
in the hands of the Crown and for a number of years the proprietors 
did not make any serious attempt to regain control of the province. 
In 1726, however, Nicholson, the provisional royal governor, re- 
turned to England, whereupon they saw a chance to recover what 
they considered their rights. In a representation to the Privy Coun- 
cil they took the position that the Crown had appointed a governor 
merely as a temporary expedient during “some commotions in that 
Province,” and that, since the agitation had quieted down and the 
provisional governor returned, they had a right to resume the gov- 
ernment. They had appointed Samuel Horsey governor, they said, 
and asked that this appointment be confirmed. This petition was 
followed by others of a similar nature.** 

For a time it looked as if the request might be granted. The 
only way the Crown could justify the assumption of the govern- 


* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Reports, XI, Part 4, p. 255-6. Oolonial Records 
of North Carolina II, 384-6. 
* Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, ITI, No. 69. 
South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, I, 173. 
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ment was by the “extraordinary exigency” opinion of the Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General,*' and there was some question as to 
whether conditions in the province could now be called extraordi- 
nary. It was quite true, as the proprietors said, that the commo- 
tions in the province had quieted down, at least to some extent. 
However, Yonge, agent for the province, was active in his efforts 
to prevent the granting of the request. In a memorial to the Privy 
Council he declared that, were the proprietors permitted to choose 
the governor, the inhabitants would “speedily fall into the same 
commotions again.” This declaration must have had its effect upon 
the British government, for, according te a statement of the pro- 
prietors, it was owing to the effects of Yonge that the Board of 
Trade, on May 21, informed them that their request could not be 
granted.** 

But the proprietors, anxious to recover control of the province, 
on June 26 presented a new memorial, praying that certain articles 
be introduced into the instructions to the governor of the province, 
namely: that he be commanded to assist the proprietors in obtain- 
ing their just dues and rights granted by his Majesty’s predecessor ; 
that he be directed to employ such officers as ‘they had power to 
appoint by their charter ; and that he be instructed to eject from their 
Jands those who, after deposing their governor, had committed 
various excesses, cutting timber, etc. The petitioners asked, further- 
more, to be restored to their ancient inheritance.*® 

The agents for South Carolina did everything in their power in 
behalf of the province. It was evident, wrote John Sharpe, one of 
the agents, that the granting of the request would result in a return, 
for all practical purposes, of the government to the proprietors.*® 
The Privy Council was prevailed upon to postpone a final decision 
until the South Carolinians could have time to return a reply to 
the memorial,** and, this delay having been allowed, Nicholson, who 
was working in the interest of the province, sent a copy of the peti- 
tion of the proprietors to the assembly of South Carolina with in- 
structions that a reply be carefully drawn up and sent back as soon 
as possible. The agents also wrote to the assembly, urging that 
addresses expressing the loyalty of the province be sent to the Presi- 


%8 South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, I, 173-4. 
*® South Carolina Historical Society, Collections I, 173. 
# South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, I, 238. 
“ South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, I, 240-2. 
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dent of the Privy Council, the Secretary of State, and the law 
officers of the Crown.** These addresses, it was hoped, would influ- 
ence the decision of the British government by showing the strong 
sentiment of the province in favor of being governed directly by the 
King’s officials. 

There is some doubt as to just what happened next. There 
is evidence sufficient to show that the South Carolina assembly 
carried out the instructions of its agent, replying to the memorial 
of the proprietors, and affirming the loyalty of the province to the 
Crown, and that in due time the various addresses were received 
in England. But here the uncertainty begins. It had been thought 
that, as soon as these letters were received, the Privy Council 
would again take the matter up, but there is no record to show 
that any hearing was held or that any action was taken. However, 
it stands to reason that something was done and it is almost cer- 
tain that the proprietors were given to understand, in one way 
or another, that their petition would not be graned, for on May 31, 
1727, they completely changed their tactics by petitioning that the 
King take the supreme sovereignty of the province into his own 
hands ;** which meant, it seems, that they were ready to sell their 
rights. This new step would hardly have been taken had there been 
any hope that their request of June 26, 1726, would be granted. 

Just why the decision to sell came at this particular time is diffi- 
cult to see. McCrady says that a sale could not be affected earlier 
because the proprietorships which had originally belonged to the 
Earl of Clarendon and to Sir William Berkeley were tied up in 
litigation,** and it is quite true that law suits over these two shares 
had been going on for a number of years. But that this could not 
have prevented an agreement between the Crown and the proprietors 
is proved by the fact that, although the title to these shares was not 
finally determined until 1729, terms of sale were agreed upon as 
early as 1728.* 

Two factors had combined to prevent an earlier sale. Until 
1720 the Crown, hoping to be able to overthrow the charter by act 


# South Carolina Historical Society, Collections I, 238. 
# South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, I, 242 and ff. 
“ South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, I, 174. 
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of Parliament or by action at law, had been unwilling to pay what 
would have been demanded in return for a surrender. After 1720 
several years were required for the conclusion to be reached that the 
only way to gain permanent control of Carolina was to purchase 
the rights of the proprietors. The latter, for their part, had never 
been anxious to part with their interests, and it was only when they 
found that under the provisional government quitrents were not 
being paid,** and furtliermore that there was no immediate pros- 
pect of their being permitted to reassume control of South Carolina, 
by far the more valuable of the two provinces, that they were 
ready to sell. 

The offer of the proprietors to surrender their rights completely 
changed the aspect of the problem and made possible the opening of 
those negotiations which led to the final agreement. The matter 
was referred by the Privy Council to its committee, and during 1727 
various hearings were held.** However, progress was slow, and on 
October 12 the proprietors again petitioned that the King take the 
government of South Carolina into his own hands, rather than send 
a provisional governor thither. Their interests suffered under the 
temporary arrangement and they wished either to recover all their 
charter privileges, or else to surrender them completely. Again, 
in December, they represented their desire that their offer be 
accepted. ** 

Several similar petitions from the proprietors were presented 
during the winter of 1727-1728, but no definite step could be taken 
until they stated the exact terms upon which they would be willing 
to give up their interest. This they finally did on March 5, 1728, 
when they proposed a complete and entire surrender of the province 
in return for a payment to each of them for £2,500. It was at 
first thought, however, that each proprietor intended to keep the 
title to those grants of land which had been made to him individually 
and, since the Crown would hardly have been willing to buy from 
them under such conditions, it seemed that an understanding was 
as far distant as ever. When the proprietors were questioned in 
regard to the matter, however, they declared that was their in- 
tention, in case a purchase price could be agreed upon, to surrender 


# Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, III, No. 132. 
* South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, I, 175. 
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not only their joint right in the province but also their separate 
rights by virtue of any grants. They also requested that assistance 
be rendered them in collecting arrears in quitrents, whereupon the 
committee asked them to draw up an account of all such arrears 
as were due. This estimate, drawn up by the proprietors, stated 
that, although no exact calculation was possible, the amount due 
was approximately £9,500, while unsettled claims upon them were 
thought to be only £4,827. 7s. 1d. It was stated that, if the Crown 
would pay them £5,000 additional, they would turn over all these 
accounts for settlement. On March 25 these terms of surrender 
were, upon recommendation of the committee, approved by the 
Privy Council, and the Treasury was ordered to “consider the prop- 
erest methods” for the consummation of the bargain.** 

At this point the difficulty of paying the purchase price arose, 
and it was thought necessary to ask the House of Commons to au- 
thorize the expenditure. Little or no trouble was encountered here, 
however, for on May 24, only ten days after the appeal had been 
made, that body in an address to the King declared that “this 
House will make good the Expense his Majesty shall be at on Ac- 
count of the said Purchase, out of the next aids to be granted by 
Parliament.”** And so on July 13 the Privy Council ordered the 
Lords of the Treasury to prepare the instruments necessary for the 
transaction. 

Apparently the deal was complete except for the drawing up and 
signing of the necessary papers, but now another obstacle was en- 
countered. The Attorney-General and Solicitor-General, having in- 
vestigated the titles of the proprietors, reported to the Lords of the 
Treasury their opinion that a good title could not be made to the 
King without an act of Parliament. Thus, during the spring 
of 1729, a bill prepared by the Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General with the assistance of the Solicitor of the Treasury” was 
introduced into Parliament, passed both houses without serious 
opposition,®? and received the signature of the King. This act 
provided for the purchase of the seven shares which belonged to 
Henry Somerset and Charles Noel Somerset, Joseph Blake, Henry 


# House of Commons, Journals, XXI, 163, 165-5, 179. 
* Calendar of Treasury Papers, OCLXVI, No. 32. 
" Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1729-30, No. 13, No. 17. 
® House of Commons, Journals, XXI, 330 and ff. ° 
House of Lords, Journals, XXIII, 419 and ff. 
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Bertie, James Bertie, Sir John Colleton, William, Lord Craven, and 
John Cotton. For each share £2,500 was to be paid and, in addi- 
tion, a lump sum of £5,000 was to be given for the right to all ar- 
rears in quitrents, with the understanding that the Crown was to 
settle all unpaid debts which the proprietors had incurred in con- 
nection with Carolina.™ 

John, Lord Carteret, believing that his one-eighth interest in Caro- 
lina would eventually become very valuable, refused to surrender 
his share, and he and his heirs continued’ to hold it until the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He was, however, forced to give up all right of 
participation in the government. How it was possible for him to 
lose the right to govern, but still to maintain the ownership of one- 
eighth part of the land is shown by a report of Attorney-General 
Northey upon the surrender of the Bahama charter. “I am of 
opinion,” he stated, “that a surrender by four, where six are seized, 
can only convey, and extinguish, thereby, four parts in six of what 
the parties enjoyed. However, his majesty being entitled under 
four, to four parts of the government, which is entire, he may exe- 
cute the whole.”** In the same way the King, having purchased 
seven of the eight proprietorships of Carolina, could lawfully con- 
trol the government of the whole, although the eighth share re- 
mained in the hands of a private individual. 

The steps leading to the surrender of the charter of Carolina 
were only a part of the broader movement against all the proprie- 
tary and corporate colonies. This movement began between 1680 
and 1690 and gradually, in one way or another, succeeded in bring- 
ing more and more colonies under the immediate control of the 
Crown. The only charters which survived until the American 
Revolution were those of Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland, and every one of these provinces was at one time or 
another in the hands of the King. Rhode Island and Connecticut 
were brought under royal control during the Andros administra- 
tion; Pennsylvania was in the hands of the Crown from 1692 until 


5 Colonial Records of North Carolina, III, oN 
2 George II, Ch. 34. It is an interesting f fore the il robably merely coincidence, 
that on March 27, 1729, twenty-three days before th ee eS the age wf 
of the charter was introdu 4 Rave va a decree of 
res of the Earl lee Clarendon and Sir oon Willian: 
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1694; and Maryland was governed by royal officials for twenty- 
five years following 1689. 

Carolina was similar to New Jersey and the Bahamas in that 
each of these three colonies was in the hands of a group of pro- 
prietors during the early part of its history. And it is an interest- 
ing fact that the fate of all three was very much the same: the 
New Jersey proprietors voluntarily surrendered their rights of 
government in 1702; Carolina was brought under the immediate 
control of the Crown in 1729; and the Bahamas became a royal 
province in 1734. Thus the experiment of group-proprietorship 
was a failure and after 1734 (with the exception of Georgia, which 
was different from these three) not a single British colony in Amer- 
ica or the West Indies was under the control of a group of 


proprietors. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS FOR NEGRO EDUCATION IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


By Emma KING 


The attitude of the Society of Friends in regard to Slavery nat- 
urally led to an interest in the instruction of slaves and free negroes 
in Friends’ Communities of this State. 

More than a century before emancipation, following John Wool- 
man’s visit to the colony, 1757, North Carolina Friends seem to 
have been first aroused to their duty in this respect. 

Beginning with 1814 and for several years following, consider- 
able mention is made of the instruction of the negro in the minutes 
of our Yearly Meetings held at New Garden—as these quotations 
show: “Virtuous instruction of those under Friends’ Care not 
sufficiently attended to”—Again in 1815 “religious instruction too 
much neglected”—In that year the yearly meeting regretted to re 
port that several members still held slaves, and that there was one 
ease of selling slaves. (Beginning with 1781 in North Carolina, 
members might be disowned for holding slaves. ) 

In 1815 a Committee was appointed which was “exhorted in a 
particular manner to greater vigilance in endeavoring to promote 
the religious as well as literary education of black people under 
their care in order to qualify them to become useful members both 
of a civil and religious society.” 

Stephen B. Weeks states that in 1816 Friends opened a school for 
negroes two days in the week to last three months, and reported two 
vears later “that some of them can spell and a few read.” I have 
been unable to find a reference to this school in our minutes, and 
so cannot say where it was. 

In 1817 the Yearly Meeting’s Standing Committee was requested 
to “use exertions” for education of the “black people.” In 1818: 
“Western Quarter Standing Committee urges each membr to use 
exertions for promotion of literary education within the verge of 
each particular meeting of which he is a member.” Again, “Most 
of the people of color in minority under Friends’ Care are in a 
way to get a portion of school learning and it is the sense and judg- 
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men: of this Committee that Friends endeavor to extend the edu- 
cation of the males so far as to read, write and cipher.” 

In the Reminscences of Levi Coffin, so-called president of the 
“Underground Railroad,” he records the fact that he and his cousin 
(Vestal Coffin) organized a Sunday school for colored people at 
New Garden in the summer of 1821, and a number, particularly 
older ones, attended, some making good progress. After a few 
months, however, several slaveholders threatened to put the law 
against teaching slaves in force, and the school was closed. Dr. 
David Caldwell and his son were among those who allowed their 
slaves to attend as long as the school continued. 

The foregoing may serve as a background for the consideration of 
some of the activities of Friends in the education of the negro in this 
State after emancipation. 

It is a tradition among us that Friends in North Carolina never 
stopped teaching freed negroes and slaves as opportunity offered, 
no matter what laws were passed. Therefore, as soon as it was per- 
missible to organize schools, this was done in all Friends’ Commu- 
nities. No claim is made by this paper to give a complete account 
of the work accomplished either by our own members or by the 
Friends of other sections during Reconstruction and the years fol- 
lowing, as only extracts from various reports have been available. 
It is rather a few comments on the type of work, with the idea of 
illustrating chiefly that Friends believed in helping the negroes 
to help themselves in the betterment of their condition. This, they 
were among the first to believe, could be accomplished only through 
education. 

North Carolina Friends, because of their number being so de- 
pleted by the migration to the west and because of their reduced 
circumstances, could not, as an organization, undertake this work 
on any extended scale. They did, as individuals, engage in it, 
some as superintendents, and many as teachers, and so far as they 
were able contributed to its support. 

Since we did not enter the work as an organization, there is no 
official record of what was accomplished by our own meetings. 
Information has been gathered from a few letters, and from the 
memory of the older people, some of them colored persons who at- 
tended the schools. 
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The examples which follow I believe to be typical of both the 
day schools and Sunday schools in our various communities im- 
mediately after the war. These illustrate the spirit of our people 
at that time, which after all, is more important than if we had fuller 
records, 

In the Back Creek neighborhood (near Dr. Barney Nixon’s 
place), in Randolph County there was a school where the children 
of freed slaves were taught some years before the outside organiza- 
tions of Friends began their work in the State. When a school was 
conducted under the care of New York Friends in the early 80’s, 
this one—Fairview—was considered the most intelligent of the 
schools in the field. 

An old colored woman in this same community told me the past 
summer that our own Friends subscribed to pay various teachers 
before the work of New York Friends began and that she with her 
mother attended school at the “Red House” (This was so named 
because the mud used in daubing was extremely red. The present 
church and schoolhouse of the colored people bears the same name). 

Mrs. L. L. Hobbs describes a Sabbath school held in a large barn 
near her father’s home at Deep River, which is no doubt typical 
of the many schools we know to have been conducted. Here the 
children were taught to read, and urged to memorize Scripture, 
especially Psalms, which they did very readily. Singing among 
Friends was not approved at that time, but reciting in concert was 
encouraged by the teachers, who were both the young people and 
older members of Deep River Meeting. Mrs. Hobbs remembers 
especially the zeal with which the school recited the twenty-fourth 
Psalm—“Lift up your heads, O ye gates,” which they would shout 
at the top of their voices! 

In an appendix to the first report of the Baltimore Association,* 
1866—is the following quotation from Frances T. King (Presi- 
dent) “They (North Carolina Friends) have charge of, or assist in 
teaching twenty First Day schools for colored persons, with 1165 
pupils. This does not include schools under the care of Freed- 
men’s Associations.” Again in the report of 1867 reference is 


**Baltimore Association of Friends to advise and assist Friends of the 
Southern States.” 
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made to the fact that our members conducted 16 Sabbath schools 
for colored people. 

While we wish to give proper credit to the outside organizations 
which worked in the State, we are glad to remember that our own 
people did their share so far as they were able. 

Too much cannot be said of the interest of the Friends in Great 
Britain in work for the “freedmen.” In contributing both funds 
and clothing, they aided greatly in the work of our own members. 
Older people remember especially the yards of materials, the quan- 
tities of unmade clothing, needle-books and even pincushions, that 
were sent, for the idea of training the hands was considered im- 
portant. One teacher at Jamestown is said to have taught the 
small colored boys to sew! 

Among the many outside agencies which undertook educational 
work in the State at the beginning of Reconstruction, the Friends 
of Philadelphia and New York had a leading part. These two or- 
ganizations were very generously aided by Friends of Great Britain, 
and by those of other sections of this country. Baltimore con- 
tributed liberally, though the particular work of Friends there was 
in aiding schools for our own people, and in introducing improved 
methods of farming. 

“The Friends Association of Philadelphia and its vicinity for 
the Relief of Colored Freedom,” organized in 1863 for physical 
relief among negro refugees following the Union Army, began edu- 
cational work in North Carolina in 1865. An English Friend 
(George Dixon) stationed at Danville, served as Superintendent for 
both the Virginia and North Carolina schools until 1868 when 
he was succeeded by Alfred Jones of China, Maine, who served until 
1880. No one succeeded him as Superintendent, but a committee 
in charge of the school made frequent visits as long as the work 
continued. 

In 1863 Yordley Warner of Philadelphia had been given a pass 
by the Secretary of War to go through the lines of both armies to 
investigate the condition of the negroes for this Association, and 
he was instrumental in establishing schools in Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky as well as in North Carolina. He visited this State 
in the summer of 1865 and established a school in Greensboro in the 


fall of that year. 
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Mention has been made of the fact that many of our members 
were teachers, and several were superintendents working under the 
organized boards of Friends from other states. 

Immediately after the close of the war, when the Philadelphia 
Association began work, Dr. Nereus Mendenhall acted as Superin- 
tendent until George Dixon could arrive. Dr. Mendenhall laid a 
foundation for the work, located a number of those teachers who 
came from the North, and was able, even in the short period in 
which he served, to advise and direct these teachers very help- 
fully, for some of them were quite young and inexperienced and al- 
together unprepared for many of the circumstances which arose. 
One of the first schools was in the old Yearly Meeting House at 
New Garden, and here, after the resignation of the first teacher, a 
young woman incapable of coping with the situation, Dr. Menden- 
hall’s daughter, Mrs. Hobbs, then only a young girl, taught for 
a brief time until further arrangements could be made. 

The Association of Philadelphia that same year bought thirty- 
four acres in Greensboro which was sold or leased in small lots to 
the colored people, and the section still bears the name of Warners- 
ville. In December report was made of the following schools: 
Greensboro seven teachers, Salisbury four, Deep River one and 
Goldsboro three. In February (1866) the report says 3,000 chil- 
dren were in North Carolina schools. 

In 1869, apparently the highest point of activity in number of 
schools and pupils, there were 29 schools and 40 teachers. In that 
year the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ashley, commented 
very favorably on Friends’ schools for Freedmen. The number 
gradually diminished as public schools were organized. In 1881 
we find four schools and in 1887 only two—at Goldsboro and Salem. 

At the present time no work is done by Philadelphia Friends in 
this State. The “Christianburg (Va.) Industrial Institute” is the 
center of activity of the Association. 

The following quotation from one of the Association reports is 
of interest: “It is proper to state that in very few instances, 
even from the beginning, has the entire expense of supporting any 
school been borne by the Association. The Freedmen’s Bureau, 
the Peabody Fund, local taxation, the colored people themselves and 
many of the white people, have all aided in this work.” 
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The work under the care of Philadelphia Friends embraced a 
large territory. There were schools in Goldsboro, Hillsboro, Sal- 
isbury, Charlotte, Lincolnton, and smaller towns such as Madison 
and Walnut Cove, besides a number in the rural communities of 
Friends and some small ones in Rowan, Davie and Iredell counties. 

We know that a special superintendent was employed for the 
last named counties. Dr. J. M. Tomlinson of Randolph County, 
was also a superintendent of a small territory, chiefly his own 
county and Guilford, probably under the care of the General Super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia Board, though this fact is not en- 
tirely clear from the correspondence found. At any rate the fol- 
lowing facts from letters give further information regarding the 
work at that time. 

Dr. Tomlinson entered upon his duties as Superintendent in 
1869. He used his own horse in traveling from school to school 
without charge. Some of the roads were unspeakable and it was 
no little physical tax which he endured, as two of the schools were 
nearly forty miles distant in opposite directions. 

The list of the schools is given as follows: Newmarket, Stout’s 
Chapel, Rocky River, Providence, Back Creek, Buffalo Ford, Fen- 
tress, Trinity, Deep Creek, Dover, New Bethel, South Fork, Centre. 

In addition to his educational duties Dr. Tomlinson freely do- 
nated his skiliful attention as a physician, and in one report he 
states that he distributed thirteen dollars worth of medicines. 

The total expenses of the traveling and salaries of the eleven 
teachers for one year of four months’ operations was $980.40. 
He attributed this low cost of 55¢ per pupil for the year to the 
policy of hiring for the smaller schools native colored teachers 
who taught in the winter months when there was no remunerative 
labor for them on the farms. 

In 1870 Dr. Tomlinson reported fourteen schools with 560 pu- 
pils. The operations cost $1,308.74. The same year saw 1,800 
colored children in the First Day schools. 

A record book of a small school in Randolph County for 1870- 
1881 examined recently gives us some facts not elsewhere obtained. 
The salary of the teacher, a young white man of the neighborhood, 
for the first year mentioned was $16.75 per month for a term of 
four months. The usual salary, however, seems to have been, 
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$20.00. The ages of the twenty-two pupils ranged from six to 
twenty-one. One of these twenty-one-year-old pupils was enrolled 
again in 1880, after an absence of ten years. 

By 1871 there were sixteen day schools, with 808 pupils. The 
schools were in operation on an average of four and a half months, 
at an estimated cost of $1,308.61. 

In one of his reports Dr. Tomlinson says: “Some of the children 
walk four and a half miles to school, and come under distressing 
conditions, needing shoes and food. I have had no opposition from 
the whites whatever.* We have built thirteen scholhouses, for 
which we have used but $135. The colored people have done all 
the work themselves. But three of the schoolhouses have windows, 
the others are lighted by the doors. They are rough, but comforta- 
ble. We have open wood fires, and the fuel costs but the trouble 
of getting.” In another report he speaks again of administering 
medical relief, and relieving the wants of the negroes in other ways. 
He personally established thirteen schools—all but two in neighbor- 
hoods where there were previously none. There were, he says, 
455 pupils, averaging thirty-five to a school. (Of the thirteen 
teachers, twelve were whites, and all the thirteen were natives of 
the State. Ten of them were Friends.) He adds that all the 
children improved rapidly, and many of them learned to read in a 
few months. 

The work of the Philadelphia and New York boards was similar. 
The teachers under both organizations held temperance meetings, 
and conducted sewing classes in the neighborhood as well as the 
schools, and assisted the superintendents in distributing clothing 
and other necessities of various kinds. Both boards distributed 
quantities of tracts and Bibles, and provided their schools bounti- 
fully with books and all kinds of supplies When I asked an old 
colored man to tell me what he remembered about one of the schools 
which I knew he attended, he said, “Mostly, lots of slates and 
slate pencils and chalk.” His brother remembered that “all the 
colored children went to the schools.” 

The New York Friends coming to the field later, confined their 
efforts to a smaller territory than the Philadelphia Association, and 


*This was a matter of comment because of the fact that a number of 
schools in Maryland, and at least one in Virginia, had been burned. 
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in the beginning employed more teachers from among our own 
people—some who were not Friends, for prejudice was less by that 
time. They began their work, principally in Guilford and Ran- 
dolph counties in 1874. From one school in that year, the num- 
ber increased to 19 in 1884, and then decreased as larger public 
funds became available. The money contributed by the New York 
Board made it possible to provide for a longer term—sometimes 
four months and sometimes five, and for a better grade of teachers, 
chosen by a superintendent, B. F. Blair of Randolph County, 
whose efforts were untiring as long as he served. Those who knew 
him remember his careful attention to every detail of the work, and 
especially his very regular visits to the schools, regardless of bad 
weather and the worst of roads. The smaller schools generally 
received their support (that is in addition to the public funds) 
from a particular member of the New York Yearly Meeting to 
whom the teacher reported as well as to the superintendent, who 
of course, reported to his county superintendent. 

Elmore Meade, the head of one of the larger schools, Asheboro, 
speaks of a large number of older colored people who attended that 
school in 1883, many parents coming with their children. In the 
following year a night school was opened, especially for the older 
ones, and people in that community believe this to be the first 
“moonlight school” in our part of the State. 

Teachers from our own membership were gradually replaced in 
all the schools by colored teachers who had received instruction 
suffivient to allow their taking over the work. In the larger schools, 
“normal courses” were given whenever possible for those who wished 
to teach their own people. 

By 1891 the New York board considered it wise to concentrate 
its efforts in one school of the industrial type. They there- 
fore purchased property in High Point where they conducted a 
successful school until the graded school system was established, and 
from that time until the present year* continued ownership of 
the property and contributed to the support. 

An Irish Friend soon after the war had made a contribution, 
known as the Richardson Fund, for work in this State, and the 


*1923. 
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income from this has been given until the present time, to this one 
school, since the smaller ones were discontinued. 

Since the Friends found by experience that wherever efficient 
colored teachers could be employed the work was more satisfactorily 
carried on, they made every effort to encourage and aid teacher- 
training in this State. The summer normal schools for colored 
teachers conducted by B. F. Blair as superintendent and Prof. 
J. W. Woody of Guilford College, as principal, are among the most 
valuable contributions of Friends in their educational work for 
the negroes in more recent years. 

These normals of four weeks’ terms supplemented the work of 
the county institutes, receiving funds from the county and State 
end from both Philadelphia and New York Friends, as well as 
from those in Great Britain. They were usually held in Greens- 
boro, though one was in Graham and one in Winston. A compari- 
son of the funds used may be of interest. In 1886 Guilford 
County contributed $30 to this work and the Friends boards 
(Philadelphia and New York) $225. In 1889 the State gave $50 
in addition to the county fund, and the contribution from Friends. 
In 1892, which appears to be the last, when the State contributed 
$100, B. F. Blair’s record shows that he returned $39.20 to the 
treasurer of the New York Board. These amounts are given to 
illustrate further the fact that so long as the State needed help in 
public education of the negro, the Friends were ready to help. 

What has been attempted in the foregoing account is to show that 
the Friends, from the beginning, have undertaken to aid the negroes 
in every way, as our Yearly Meeting Clerk in 1815 recorded in the 
minutes: “in order to qualify them to become useful members both 
of a religious and civil society.” 





WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
[Documents] 


{War Camp Community Service, as its name implies, was an organization 
working in communities where camps of soldiers or sailors were operating. 
Paralleling in some respects the work of such organizations as the Red 
Cross, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Knights of Columbus, 
and the Salvation Army, it nevertheless gained special strength as a morale 
agency by promoting wholesome social relations between the visiting sol- 
diers and the residents of the comnunity. 

The service criginated in the Hostess Houses that were erected in the 
training camps early in the summer of 1917 and grew up with the rise 
of encampments over the country. 

The whole work was directed from headquarters at One Madison Avenue, 
New York, by the following organization: 


OFFICERS 
President. Joseph Lee 


Treasurer ‘Mortimer N. Buckner 
Secretary. Howard S. Braucher 











Joseph Lee Howard S. Braucher 
Mortimer N. Buckner Henry W. De Forest 


Drrector Fietp DEPARTMENT 
W. Scott Radeker 


Bupeet COMMITTEE 
Joseph Lee Mortimer N. Buckner 
Myron T. Herrick Clarence M. Clark 
Howard S. Braucher Henry W. De Forest 
Charles D. Norton 


The plan of operation was to send an expert organizer to a war camp 
community, who would draw on local help and run the particular local 
service. The following reports give only the names of personnel furnished 
by the central organization. Local help, while constant in quantity, varied 
too much for accurate record. 

The first series of the documents describes the care of North Carolina 
boys in New York City while the service was in operation. The second 
series consists entirely of reports of the work in North Carolina up to 
October 1919 when the service had been for the most part discontinued. 
Editor’s Note]. 
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CARE OF NORTH CAROLINIANS IN NEW YORK 


1619 East 15th St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
April 15th. 
Governor T. W. Bickett. 
Dear Sir: 


I have been for several weeks acting as Hostess representing 
North Carolina in the Hall of States in New York City, being 
so far the sole representative of our State, which I know to be 
as worthy of exploitation as any in the Union. 

I am naturally anxious to do as much and as well as possible. 
T am writing now to ask if you will have all official matter coming 
to the Hall of States sent direct to me. I find that matters are 
often overlooked unless sent to one particular person, and I do not 
relish seeing North Carolina pushed off the map! . . . Any 
help you can give me in doing helpful work for North Carolina will 
be greatly appreciated. The address heading this is my home ad- 
dress, and mail sent here or addressed to “Mrs. Pride Jones, Hall 
of States, 27 West 25th St., New York City,” will reach me. 

Very Sincerely, 
Fannie Herren Jones. 


State or Nortn Carona 
Governor's OFFICE 
RaLeicu 
April 21, 1919. 
(Copy) 
Mrs. Pride Jones, 
Hall of States, 
27 West 25th Street, 
New York City. 
My dear Mrs. Jones: 


I appreciate your letter of the 15th, and I am directing Colonel 
Fred. A. Olds, [collector for] the Hall of History in Raleigh, to 
3 
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correspond with you about your work in New York and to carry 
out the suggestions contained in your letter. 

Wishing you much success in every endeavor to keep North Carolina 
on the map, 


I beg to remain, Sincerely yours, 
T. W. Bicxert. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
April 24, 1919. 


Col. Fred A. Olds: 


As you know from my recent letter to Governor Bickett, I am 
doing all in my power to welcome and care for the North Carolina 
boys in New York. War Camp Community Service has estab- 
lished a Hall of States, thus relieving the States of overhead ex- 
pense. In addition to that they have established connection with 
all the hospitals, so that the Hall of States is a clearing house for 
all casuals passing through New York; thus we are put promptly 
in connection with our own wounded and convalescent men. There 
is so much work to be done, and our Southern boys are so home- 
sick in this big city. The boys who come home with Southern 
units land at Newport News, but the Eastern and Western regi- 
ments are largely made up of replacement men; so we find many 
North Carolina boys demobilized at camps adjacent to New York. 
Practically all casuals are also landed here. I know we can’t ex- 
pect heavy State appropriations, but if you have an emergency 
fund from which you can send us five hundred dollars, for aiding 
wounded and disabled or stranded men, the group of patriotic 
women who are giving their time and energy to the work would be 
deeply grateful. 

Most of the states have made appropriations; varying from 
thirty-five hundred, which Kansas appropriated, to two thousand a 
month from Idaho. We are doing everything we can under the 
conditions, but when we see the splendid things other states are 
doing, it makes us feel badly that the lack of a little money should 
so handicap us. 

Very Sincerely, 
Fannie Hetvien Jones. 
(Mrs. Pride Jones.) 
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The enclosed card we send to each boy as soon as he arrives; 
if he is too sick to come to the Hall of States we go to him. Many 
of them come back literally without one penny; some have not been 
paid in a year. My own son landed with nothing but the clothes 
he wore, and he has not been paid since last November. Help us 
to help them. 


THE NEW YORK WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE 
HALL OF STATES 


27 West 25th Street ’Phone: Farragut 8800 


Information Bureau, Employment and Vocational 
Advice, “Port of Missing Friends,” Club Rooms 


Officers and Enlisted Men are invited to visit their State’s Office in the 
Hall of States. Information on State activities for men in uniform. Local 


papers on file. 
Come and Meet Your Home Folks 


GREETINGS FROM DIXIE! ! 


It’s good to see you back! Come to the Hall of States and see us. You 
will find home papers and folks from home, a warm welcome, open fires and 
many home comforts. 

If you cannot come, write or "Phone and some one will come to see you. 
If you want information on any subject, ask us. 


Address: HALL OF STATES 
27 West 25th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Farragut 8800 


Take Broadway cars to 25th Street or Seventh Avenue Subway to 23d 
Street, or Sixth Avenue Elevated to 23d Street. 


SPECIAL SERVICE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE 


Former Community Organizer—W. A. Wheatly 
Colored Workers—S. S. Smith, Willie Brown 


Work in Charlotte goes back to the tims when War Camp Com- 
munity Service was an extremely young organization. The last 
week in July, 1917, a representative of the Commission on Train- 
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ing Camp Activity made a preliminary survey of the city, re- 
turning a week later with the field secretary, Mr. W. A. Wheatly, 
who proceeded to organize the community. A strong committee 
was immediately formed and codperation secured from the daily 
papers, the city commissioners, the local and camp Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the ministers, the churches, and nearly all of the fraternal orders 
and clubs. By the middle of August War Camp Community 
Service had nine sub-committees to take charge of the various ac- 
tivities, such as information, entertainment, finance, accommoda- 
tions, church codperation, and so forth. 

At Camp Green, a short distance from the city, were 40,000 
scldiers, for whom accommodation and recreation must be pro- 
vided. For their convenience War Camp Community Service be- 
gan to investigate and list sleeping and eating rooms, to interest 
various business men in providing drinking fountains and rest rooms 
for soldiers visiting the city, and to issue city maps and cards of 
varied information. The Ministers’ Association, composed of men 
who were exceedingly influential citizens of Charlotte, became inter- 
ested and secured eight downtown rest rooms, while five of the 
churches agreed to serve freely ice cold drinks to the soldiers on 
Sunday afternoons. The churches began to give socials, which 
proved highly successful from the point of view both of the church 
members and of the scervice men. On social nights it was found 
that only a few soldiers went to the recreation park, while as many 
as 1,200 attended the church festivities. 

By September 22d six downtown churches had opened reading 
and writing rooms of their own, which were marked with welcome 
signs. Invitations poured in from Charlotte and its suburbs for 
large numbers of soldiers to attend lawn parties or take Sunday 
dinner in private homes. Thousands of men were thus entertained 
on Sundays, and a strong spirit of good feeling and mutual admi- 
ration developed between the service men and the townspeople. 
Testimonial letters from the soldiers expressed their great delight 
at the hospitality accorded them and their appreciation of War 
Camp Community Service, whose organization of activities had 
made these social contacts possible. In November the home hos- 
pitality plan was developed still more systematically, and each one 
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of several responsible organizations was detailed to look after the 
entertainment of one particular regiment. From these organiza- 
tions small committees met in conference with the War Camp En- 
tertainment Committee, and the hope was that every soldier in camp 
might be entertained in some home. 

At Christmas time the people of the city raised over $4,000 for a 
camp Christmas tree and gifts for the men. The informal gath- 
erings which became so popular, known as the “Get Together and 
Sing Together” now began to occur in two of the churches, which 
provided supper for the soldiers after the singing. 

In January, 1918, a large, well-situated house was rented for a 
Soldiers’ Club. When completed this building contained reading 
aud writing rooms, billiards, pool, and other games, and such ac- 
commodations as shoe shining stands, while the porches and yard 
were provided with chairs, benches, and hammocks. On the north 
was a piece of property, the use of which was readily granted by 
its owner for tennis courts and a place for other outdoor sports. A 
quarantine at camp during February, due to a few cases of spinal 
meningitis, reduced activities to a mimimnm, but in March War 
Camp Community Service undertook a campaign to raise from 
seven to ten thousand dollars for the Soldiers’ Club and three thou- 
sand dollars for maintaining two policewomen. During the cam- 
paign Charlotte girls sold twenty-five and fifty cent and one dollar 
tags at six booths about the city. 

As a demand grew for some kind of community house with rooms 
for soldiers and their relatives, a plan was arranged whereby War 
Camp Community Service might coéperate with people of the city 
in running such a place. The old Presbyterian Hospital was se- 
lected as the building, and in May the work of renovating was 
begun. 

Meanwhile the Soldiers’ Club was receiving a good share of at- 
tention, and both the people of the community and the service men 
took great pride in it. In the rear, men from camp had built a 
90x40 pavilion with a platform for theatricals,.two dressing rooms, 
a fine dancing floor, and a large porch extending from the club 
to the pavilion. This addition was completed in time for an off- 
cers’ dance on May 4th, but was not opened to the men until a week 
later. The Club was now well equipped for entertainment and 
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general accommodation; its canteen was excellent and well patron- 
ized. On Sunday afternoons programs were presented on the 
grounds, and refreshments were served the large numbers attending 
by ladies of the different churches. From seven to eight hundred 
men thronged the Club House on Saturday, enjoying the lawn, 
the porch, the rest and reading rooms, the canteen, the dancing, 
or the outdoor movies. 

Up to this time, service had been conducted mainly for the white 
soldiers, but in June the services of a colored man were obtained 
for work among the people of his race. Near the negro library in 
the heart of the city, the Bailey home was leased and equipped for 
@ club for colored soldiers. The welfare workers met and discussed 
opening a moving picture house for these people; a room registry 
was started for the use of visiting negro relatives; and a committee 
of colored people was formed to organize hospitality for the negro 
troops. For athletic contests, community sings, and lawn parties 
the grounds of Biddle University were placed at the disposal of 
War Camp Community Service. On September 14th the Colored 
Club was opened, and at once the men flocked to it in great num- 
bers. It was completely, and attactively finished and equipped 
with piano, victrola, and pool tables. One question which the men 
constantly asked was: “Don’t we have to pay anything for using 
this club?” In answer, 3,000 information cards were printed in- 
viting the colored men to make full use of their club house. 

Beside the Colored Club was a hall, which the Construction 
Quartermaster had renovated and redecorated te be run under the 
direction of the War Camp Community Service colored worker as 
a colored community house. This proved a great boon to the colored 
people, who enjoyed here movies and dances, Sunday social hours, 
und a great Christmas tree in December. 

The white “Red Circle Inn” and “Red Circle Club” continued 
to increase in usefulness, a canteen being added to the equipment of 
the former. Christmas activities made December a busy month for 
War Camp, which provided Christmas trees and general good times 
for thousands of men. As the men began to return, War Camp 
Community Service in codéperation with the mayor of the city put 
up at the Southern Station a sign: 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
WELCOME HOME 
OUR SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND MARINES 


The year 1919 saw War Camp Community service beginning 
to outline peace time activities and to turn its attention to the wel- 
coming of returned soldiers. Camp Greene closed, and in Janu- 
ary the first batch of overseas men arrived. Receptions and special 
entertainments were given for these men. On Washington’s Birth- 
day letters were sent to the principal of every school in the county 
suggesting a program for the day. 

Considerable hospital work was now done, and the convalescents 
were entertained with motion pictures, automobile rides, and Sunday 
dinners. Efforts to obtain positions for discharged soldiers es- 
tablished codperation with the Employment Commission and the 
United States Employment Service. 

In March plans were made for a final dance to the returned sol- 
diers and their friends. Eight hundred invitations were issued, 
and the affair was a fitting finale to the splendid program of enter- 
tainment War Camp Community Service had maintained through- 
out the months. 

The colored work had continued enthusiastically. The men had 
crowded the Colored Club, and the girls had formed a division of 
their own for service work and entertainment. In April the Girls’ 
Division began a membership campaign which resulted in one 
hundred six new members. At the mass meeting which closed the 
drive, the Home Fires Club was awarded a Red Circle pennant 
for securing the largest number. 

Memorial services in May and other special entertainments were 
held. A community choral was organized with fifty members, and 
noon-day singing was conducted in many of the laundries of the 
city. The employees were quick to respond to this kind of recre- 
ation and their mangers codperated in every way, one man even buy- 
ing benches for the girls to use at noon. 

So extended did the colored activities grow that the club facilities 
became inadequate, and in September a new club was opened. 
Every night the rooms were filled. A splendid concert was given 
by the Girls’ Choral assisted by a local orchestra of seven pieces. 
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This work among the colored folk of Charlotte exerted a tre- 
mendous uplifting influence and proved itself a bit of real commu- 
nity service. 


Sovuruport, N. C. 


Community Organizer—A. L. Weatherly, followed by James Culton. 
District Representative—H. L. Allen, followed by W. A. Wheatly, 
followed by George B. Ranshaw. 

Colored Girls Worker—Myra Smith. 


Just across the river from Southport is Fort Caswell, a perma- 
nent army post. For years no point of contact had been estab- 
lished between the men here and the townspeople, but with the en- 
trance of the United States into the war and the subsequent influx 
or large numbers of new men who flocked to Southport for recreation 
in their leisure time, the citizens began to feel that something ought 
to be done for the entertainment and comfort of these soldiers. Sev- 
eral meetings were held, culminating in the opening on August 30, 
1917, of the Army and Navy Club, the rooms of which were crowded 
every afternoon and evening from the start. During the first week 
the record shows that over 5,000 pieces of stationery were used by 
the men. 

As the scope of the work constantly widened, the local commit- 
tee realized that their efforts should be directed by one of the Na- 
tional Welfare associations, and in December, 1917, the matter 
was brought to the attention of the executives of War Camp Com- 
munity Service. The district representative went to Southport to 
look over the situation and recommended that headquarters take 
over the organization as it already existed. On March 14, 1918, 
at a meeting of the local committee, the work was officially turned 
over to War Camp Community Service, the committee being re- 
tained to act in an advisory capacity. 

The new program introduced a great many entertainment fea- 
tures for the men, such as popular lectures, weekly meetings in 
which townspeople participated, and home hospitality for the sol- 
diers on Sunday and holidays. 

It soon became apparent that the club facilities were inadequate 
for the demands upon them. When a Wilmington lady offered 
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a box alley, it was decided to build an enlargement to cover it, but 
in view of the great need for more space, the scheme grew, until it 
resulted in the construction of a $3,000 annex to the club build- 
ing. For this annex War Camp Community Service appropriated 
$1,000, and the soldiers from Fort Caswell constructed it them- 
selves. About the first of August the enlarged building was com- 
pleted and opened to service men. It housed a box alley, a can- 
teen, pool tables, bath and toilet rooms. On the grounds of the club 
a bandstand was also constructed, and seating arrangements pro- 
vided for outdoor entertainments. 

Another important step was taken on May Ist, when there was 
rented and furnished a building for the entertainments of soldiers’ 
relatives who visited Southport. The building selected had been 
formerly used as a hotel and was well adapted for the purpose; two 
competent hostesses were placed in charge. On account of the 
scarcity of hotel accommodations in the city this place was a great 
boon to the visitors as well as to soldiers on leave, and it was suc- 
cessfully conducted until about a month after the signing of the 
armistice. 

As a necessary accompaniment of the enlargement of the club 
equipment came an addition to the personnel. Two canteen workers 
and an office secretary were secured; a representative of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association was sent to Southport to codperate ; 
and a song leader from the Fosdick Commission on Training Camp 
Activities went to Fort Caswell to work there and in Southport. 
The work among the soldiers reached its greatest height during the 
summer of 1918, for at that time Fort Caswell had its greatest 
number of soldiers, from 1,500 to 2,000. 

During the months of October, November, and December, 1918, 
the club was gradually extending its usefulness to the soldiers at 
Fort Caswell, but after the signing of the armistice and the gradual 
lessening of the number of soldiers at the fort the character of the 
work changed somewhat. A tendency arose to make of the club not 
merely a recreation room for service men, but a community center for 
both civilians and soldiers. Increasing accommodations made possi- 
ble more frequent gatherings in which both these elements of the com- 
munity participated. The joint Peace and Thanksgiving service 
was largely attended, and a deeper community of interest was 
aroused, while the general Christmas entertainment was another 
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event of jollification that drew the soldiers and civilians together. 
Regular sings for the public conducted at the club rooms on Sunday 
afternoon during the winter and spring probably did more than any 
other thing to interest the people in the club as a community center. 

In November, 1918, the club director requested an appropriation 
to organize negro work. This request was approved, and on March 
4, 1919, a young negro woman was sent to Southport as worker 
among the colored people. To assist her in this work, a committee 
of Southport citizens was appointed to act in an advisory capacity. 
A comfortable room was opened as a club, and facilities for recrea- 
tion and instruction were secured. 

Ground was broken early in January, 1919, preparatory to the 
construction of a club addition which was to contain an auditorium. 
The work of building went forward rapidly, and on March 28, 1919, 
the new and commodious building was dedicated. The local Ma- 
sonic fraternity directed the exercises of the day, in which the 
War Camp organizer, the executive comuittee, the municipal offi- 
cers, a representative from Fort Oaswell, and the War Camp dis- 
trict representative participated. With the construction of this au- 
ditorium and the lessening of the number of soldiers to be served, 
there came many opportunities during the spring and summer of 
1919 to develop the community service features of the club, which 
became a meeting place for welfare societies, a social center for 
‘ the young people, and a clearing center for the recreational life of 
the town. 

With the signing of the armistice and the decrease of men at the 
fort, the personnel of the club was reduced to the minimum, and on 
the first day of May the Hostess House, which had sheltered hun- 
dreds of relatives and friends of soldiers, was closed. 































Wirimineton, N. C. 






Community Organizer—A. L. Weatherly, followed by A. E. Howell, 
following by A. R. Ferguson (Also Industrial Organizer). 
Director Girls’ Work—Edna M. Krantz. 

Former Colored Worker—Sibyl Moses. 






As early as November, 1917, the people of Wilmington had an- 
ticipated the needs of the men stationed near them and had pro- 
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vided a rest room in the city known as “The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Club.” This clubroom, which was fitted up and maintained en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions from the townspeople, contained 
tables, chairs, pictures, water service, and lights. On Thursdays 
and Sundays, when the soldiers visited town, it was freely patron- 
ized. At the begining of 1918 War Camp Community Service 
undertook to improve transportation facilities between the fort 
and the city and to promote cordial relations between the soldiers 
and the townspeople, but it was not until July of that year that 
the regular War Camp Community Service work started on a firm 
and efficient basis. In July, 1918, a Wilmington executive com- 
mittee was formed, and definite plans of work were shaped. By 
the end of July committees had been appointed to take charge of 
erecting the central Army and Navy Club and procuring a suitable 
lodging house for soldiers and sailors. Every one in Wilmington 
approached by the War Camp workers showed hearty approval of 
these undertakings. 

One of the first activities War Camp Community, Service inaugu- 
rated in Wilmington was the sending of entertainments to Fort 
Caswell and to Southport on Sunday afternoons. Another accom- 
modation greatly appreciated by the soldiers was the securing for 
them of reduced rates at the beach hotels and reduced fares be- 
tween Wilmington and Wrightsville. 

Work on the Club house started the last week of August, 1918. 
A big soldier minstrel show in which War Camp assisted, netted 
over $500 for this club, and the prospects looked bright for its speedy 
construction. At about this time, however, influenza set in, and 
for several months the work was much delayed owing to the scarcity 
ef carpenters. In October, in fact, a strict quarantine was es- 
tablished at camp, and all work on the building ceased. 

Social and recreational activities came to a standstill for a time, 
about all that War Camp Community Service could do in the way 
of entertainment being to take quantities of games and reading 
matter to the quarantined men. Travelers’ Aid work continued 
in the union station, and the War Camp office collected material for 
a soldiers’ and sailors’ directory. 

In Wilmington was stationed a company of men whose enter- 
tainment had been somewhat neglected by the townspeople and who 
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had become lone and depressed. There were limited service men 
who were shifted from place to place for routine guard duty with 
no prospects of overseas service. Hearing of their predicament, 
War Camp Community Service planned for them a series of enter- 
tainments, parties, and auto rides to be given upon the lifting of 
quarantine. The first of these entertainments was an auto ride to 
Masonboro Sound, twelve miles from the city, for an old-time oyster 
roast. The girls’ motor squad had volunteered to take the men on 
this trip, and to provide an extra girl for each car to promote fun 
and sociability. As soon as the crowd arrived, a great pile of oys- 
ters was shoveled into the roasting oven, previously prepared, and 
while waiting for the feast, the men and girls went boating and got 
acquainted with one another. Keen enjoyment and hearty appre- 
ciation of this event were displayed by every man present, and 
comments showed clearly that the outing had accomplished its pur- 
pose and lifted the guards out of their depression. A similar en- 
tertainment was given to fifty-one sailors as soon as they were re- 
leased from quarantine. 

When the Carolina Ship Yard held a big celebration on the oc- 
casion of the laying of its first keel, and invitations were extended 
to the people of Wilmington, the local guard company and the naval 
reserve men were overlooked. War Camp Community Service at 
once secured invitations for these men, about forty-eight in num- 
ber, and with a special car took the party to the yards en masse. 

At the instigation of War Camp Community Service a big com- 
munity Thanksgiving Service was held in tha First Baptist Church. 
Over seven hundred people assembled, crowding the auditorium, 
to hear two fine, broad-spirited addresses on “Our Debt to the Past” 
and “The Obligation of the Hour.” This highly successful gather- 
ing made for a splendid get-together spirit in the community. 

The Travelers’ Aid continued its excellent service for soldiers 
and sailors and for straggling influenza cases about the city. Its 
work at the station was particularly appreciated by the ticket agent 
and the other officials, while traveling service men praised it highly. 
Community singing progressed, with a Liberty Chorus holding 
regular meeting and a big program arranged with the camp song 
leader. } 

Information about shipbuilders and their status in the community 
was obtained in November from an industrial survey of the city. 
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Employers and managers with whom the service came in contact 
during the survey seemed anxious for aid in providing recreation 
for the leisure time of their men. 

In the last week of the month from ten to twenty men were se- 
cured to work on the club building, which was not far from com- 
pletion. Some time before, the director of the National Special 
Aid Association had promised $1,000 to the building fund, to be 
raised through a talent bazaar. The bazaar was now held, and 
over $1,000 was secured. 

The third week in December, all troops were removed, and the 
force at Fort Caswell was reduced to less than three hundred men. 
To counterbalance this depletion, about 1,000 white and over 1,000 
colored men were returning from service. Hence the character of 
the work began to change somewhat at this time, concentrating on 
the returning troops and on the industrial service division. 

A big Christmas celebration had been planned and was carried 
out despite inauspicious weather. Late in the afternoon the rain 
ceased, and although the ground was still uncomfortably wet, a 
good crowd turned out to gather around the Christmas tree on the 
postofiice lawn. It was a large tree, thirty feet in height, and had 
been beautifully decorated and strung with electric lights. A 
short address was given, and the singing of Christmas carols and 
popular songs was led by tho War Camp singing organizer together 
with the Liberty Chorus. Expressions of appreciation in the daily 
papers and from many individuals testified that the evening was a 
most enjoyable one. 

January, 1919, saw industrial work started, employment, room- 
ing, and housing accommodations rendering good service to re- 
turned men, community singing taking a new start, entertainment 
being provided for the sailors of docked boats and for the men at 
Fort Caswell. 

In February, after many long delays caused by influenza, the 
Red Circle Army and Navy Club was completed and opened with an 
evening of festivities. One hundred twenty soldiers were served 
with supper, which was followed by a formal program, in which 
the club was presented to uniformed and discharged men by the 
War Camp Community Service organizer and accepted by the 
major of Fort Caswell. This indoor program was but the fore- 
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runner of a big block dance, in which about 2,000 people partici- 
pated. Each of the eight war organizations had a separate booth, 
where refreshments were served. 

After the opening night the club was used constantly for informal 
rest and recreation and for many special entertainments, as well. 
A dance was held for the sailors from the coast guard ship Seminoie ; 
the boys from the submarine chaser 199 gave their girl friends a 
dinner here, cooking and preparing it themselves in the club kitchen ; 
and regular Saturday evening dances with refreshments attracted 
large numbers every week. 

In March, 1919, the proposition of colored work was taken up, 
and by the end of April the Dixie Soldiers and Sailors Club was in 
full swing. A pool table was installed, and the reading room was 
supplied with stationery and with magazines sent over at the end 
of the week from the Army and Navy Club. A large attendance 
had been maintained here from the start, the Dixie Club being 
highly popular among the colored men. 

In April community singing received a new impetus. At the 
request of the Victory Loan Committee, the War Camp singing or- 
ganizer aided the drive by arranging sings at meetings, in theaters, 
and from trucks which went about the city. Open-air singing on 
the grounds of the High School was planned in May, and noonday 
sings were held twice a week at the shipyards with great success. 
June saw a male chorus of twelve voices trained under a volunteer 
leader and a municipal band being organized. 

One of the most successful entertainments at the Army and Navy 
Club was the “barn dance” given June sixth. The hall was decorated 
to imitate a barn, the careful placing of corn stalks, hoes, rakes, 
and shovels helping to carry out the rural effect. Instead of chairs 
thirty bales of hay were arranged around the room, and the floor 
was covered with hay seed. Eighty couples composed of returned 
service men and girls came dressed to represent “rubes,” and all 
had an evening of good, old-fashioned fun. Another big dance 
in June was the “favor dance,” attended by several hundred people. 
A large lantern of crepe paper was used for the central light, and 
the room was a riot of color. Favors by members of girls’ clubs 


were distributed. 
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An interesting ceremony took place at the Army and Navy Club, 
when one of the local returned soldiers was given the distinguished 
service cross. After an address narrating some of the deeds per- 
formed by Wilmington soldiers, the cross was presented by a lieu- 
tenant from the local recruiting office. As the band played “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” nearly 100 persons stood at attention. 

In August a great Welcome Home Celebration was held on the 
high school grounds, where had been previously constructed a stage 
and seats for twelve hundred people. For the families of those 
men who had made the supreme sacrifice, there were reserved the 
seats in the first row, immediately back of which were five hundred 
seats for the returned men. Friends and relatives of the soldiers 
together with the general public made up the remainder of the great 
audience. At the left of the stage was stationed a large squad of 
soldiers from the fort, and to the right were white-clad sailors from 
one of the docked ships. The floral and flag decorations had been 
carefully selected and were most elaborate and beautiful. In the 
center of the stage hung an immense American flag and over it the 
great thousand-star service flag from Wilmington, which was rolled 
up and filled with flowers. At the proper moment in the address 
of welcome the service flag dropped, and the flowers fell in a shower 
on the stage, while a band of eighteen pieces played “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and the soldiers and sailors presented arms. 
After the exercises the men crossed through the building to the 
grounds on the other side of the school, where dinner was served to 
five hundred men. A big dance, attended by 4,000 people, con- 
cluded the festivities. 

This branch of the service had been suggested in the mention 
of such activities as the noonday singing at the shipyards, but the 
extent of the industrial work undertaken here by War Camp Com- 
munity Service remains to be stated. In January, 1919, the War 
Camp organizer began systematically to plan the development of 
playgrounds, parks, athletic fields, and teams for the workers. The 
hearty codperation of the superintendent of schools was secured for 
recreational work, and five hundred school children were trained for 
a proposed celebration. In April a children’s playground was 
opened near the shipyards; a baseball league was organized; a 
male quartette was formed; and the noonday sings were held in the 
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Liberty Shipyard. A survey of moving picture possibilities was 
made, and interviews were held with leading picture men regarding 
the establishment of movies in that neighborhood. At this time 
the information booth, which had confined its services to soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, widened its scope to fit the needs of these 
workers and the general public. 

The Hilton Park baseball ground an excellent but badly neg- 
lected field, was turned over unreservedly to Community Service in 
May. A few necessary repairs and the working over the field 
made this one of the finest recreational grounds in Wilmington. 

Work at the shipyards progressed in great strides during June. 
Community Service was granted permission to introduce volley ball 
during the noon hour at the Carolina Yard, and at once the men 
seized the opportunity for recreation. Every noon and often after 
4:30 in the afternoon about twenty-five men played, while three 
hundred or more “rooted” on the side lines. The Liberty Yard, 
which responded more quickly to innovation, had already been 
thoroughly organized for noonday singing, volley and baseball, and 
dancing. Through these activities the morale of the men greatly 
improved, while both their contentment and their efficiency con- 
spicuously increased. 

By August weekly band concerts and community sings were 
held on the high school grounds every Tuesday and free moving 
pictures every Thursday evening. The Board of Education granted 
Community Service the use of the high school grounds, auditorium, 
and gymnasium, turning the keys over to the organizer. Four 
girls’ clubs were organized, which took early morning hikes to 
study nature. 

War Camp Community Service kept the playgrounds open all 
summer, when usually they were closed. Each week from four 
hundred to eight hundred fifty children enjoyed the grounds, and 
recreation workers visited the homes from which the children came. 

At the present time (September, 1919), the community gather- 
ings, occasioned by open-air concerts, sings, and moving pictures, 
are continuing in popularity. The band organized by the Service 
has developed rapidly, and with the assistance of a local organiza- 
tion it will probably become a permanent organization. 
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Asuevittz, N. C. 


Community Organizer—W. A. Wheatly, followed by H. E. Robbins, 
followed by W. A. Barton. 
District Representative—H. L. Allen, followed by George B. Ranshaw. 
Information Worker—0. L. Steele. 
Former Girl’s Worker—Mrs. D. W. Read. 
Colored Workers—Leonard J. Tuggle, R. M. Hendrick, Sherman Scruggs. 
Colored Girls’ Worker—Janie Cunningham. 


In July, 1918, the District Representative of the War Camp 
Community Service went to Asheville to make a survey of the city. 
He found there the large Kenilworth Hotel already taken over by 
the Government for a hospital with 450 officer patients and 130 
soldiers; a big tubercular hospital nearing completion, which would 
house 640 soldier workers; two other army hospitals west of the 
city; and a camp of 5,000 engineers about four miles distant. 
Large numbers of men were coming into the city each week-end, and 
moral conditions rendered it imperative that some organized system 
be devised to provide for the shelter and recreation of these sol- 
diers. Accordingly, a community organizer was appointed by War 


Camp Community Service headquarters, and war camp work began 
in Asheville. 


A large room in the Langren Hotel building was rented, fur- 
nished, and opened as a soldiers’ club on August 17th. In the 
Pack Library was placed a desk with free stationery for soldiers and 
sailors, and over the door of the building was hung a large War Camp 
Community Service sign which attracted many men immediately. 
Information service was established in the club room and at the 
station, and in September a well-equipped canteen was opened, in 
which girls of the city worked as volunteers. Other Asheville girls 
were organized to do service work, such as supplying flowers and 
jellies to the hospitals and arranging for social gatherings. Another 
valuable asset to the city established and directly operated by War 
Camp Community Service was the commodious Comfort Station in 
the heart of the business district. 

From the first of September a room registry had been kept for 
the use of soldiers and their relatives, but as the need for more 
accommodations grew, War Camp Community Service opened in 
November a Red Circle Hotel, which rendered a tremendous amount 
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of service. This building had seventy-six bed rooms, two large sleep- 
ing porches and dormitories capable of housing twenty-five additional 
men, twelve shower baths, cement bath rooms on each floor, a smoking 
and lounge room with a fireplace and a pool table, a large parlor and 
conference room for girls’ work, comfortable lobbies, and well- 
equipped kitchen. Here on Thursday nights was held a social and 
musical and on Saturdays a dancing party. During the week the 
hotel became virtually a community center, with singing every even- 
ing and a general spirit of good fellowship. The house was nearly 
always crowded to capacity, and one night thirty-five service men 
were obliged to sleep on the rugs of the living room. Says the com- 
munity organizer: “Practically all overseas men now stop at the 
hotel enroute to the hospital, and we care for them and feed them 
whether they have money or not.” 

From this state the War Camp Community Service continued to 
flourish and to render invaluable service to the men of the hospitals 
and the people of the community. A volunteer motor corps was 
organized to give regular automobile rides to convalescents, and 
employment work started for discharged men. In January there 
was formed a Community Organization, which met monthly to 
discuss community and civic problems. Immoral conditions pre- 
viously existing in the city were cleaned up, and wholesome re- 
creation of all kinds was supplied the men by this service. Sol- 
diers’ shows in the club auditorium, welcome celebrations and din- 
ners to returned soldiers, dancing and club parties were given con- 
stantly with large attendance of service men and Asheville girls. 
The people of the community gave hearty codperation in all activi- 
ties; on the occasion of the second great Welcome Dance in June, 
1919, forty cakes were donated by the ladies of the city, one large 
pound cake by the management of the Grove Park Inn, and ice- 
cream by the business men. 

Interest was aroused in community singing, and a Choral Society 
was organized, which began to practice for a musical festival. 

On June 16th War Camp Community Service opened the Vic- 
tory Club for colored people. This club was immensely popular with 
the young men and girls and always had the approval of the best 
elements among the colored population. On July 1st the colored 
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girls opened a center. They were active in giving parties and so- 
cials for the service men. 

Good hospital work was done also by the white branch of War 
Camp Community Service, which secured members of the Mothers’ 
Clubs to make weekly visits to the soldiers confined to their wards 
and organized the young women of Asheville for socials and enter- 
tainments in the hospitals. Canes and writing boards were sup- 
plied to the patients, and copies of the War Camp Community Ser- 
vice information folder, “Where do we go from here?” distributed. 

War Camp Community Service organization in Asheville did ex- 
cellent work and won the deep appreciation and support of all 
whom it served. At the present date (October, 1919) its activities 
are continuing as usual, 


Hor Sprines, N. C. 
Organizer—W. A. Barton. 


Hot Springs is a town of 400 inhabitants, situated in a pocket of 
the mountains along the French Broad River. When representa- 
tives of War Camp Community Service visited the town early in 
November, 1918, they found 150 men of the Hospital Corps sta- 
tioned there with very few facilities for recreation or entertainment. 

Shortly afterwards plans were made to open up a War Camp 
Community Service club for the men. Because of many unavoid- 
able delays, the club was not finally opened until February, 24th. 
It was largely used by the men, however, until the closing of the 
hospitals not long afterwards. 

While waiting for the opening of the club entertainments were 
given for the men by the community and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, in which War Camp Community Service co- 
operated. There were most enjoyable celebrations on both Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. 

War Camp Community Service, through a committee of ladies 
in Asheville, furnished fifteen girls, properly chaperoned, for a 
dance on the night of February 15th. The men had planned many 
attractive details for the party, and the girls who were invited 
greatly enjoyed the occasion. 
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Because of the closing of the hospital, War Camp Community 
Service in Hot Springs was closed out on April 1st. 


Waynesvittez, N. C. 
Organizer—W. A. Barton, Jr. 


When the War Camp Community Service organizer visited 
Waynesville, where a large summer hotel had been taken over by 
the government for a tuberculosis hospital, in December, 1918, 
he found the organization of War Camp Community Service well 
under way. (The district representative had visited the town in 
November). The people of the community were enthusiastic over 
the proposed work of the soldiers, about 200 of whom—men from 
the Medical Corps—visited the town daily. Work on a club for the 
men had already begun, and rooms for the girls’ work activities 
had already been secured. The men had also been entertained in 
the homes, at dances, and by the churches. 

Plans were made in codperation with the Red Cross to make 
Christmas a day to be remembered by the soldiers stationed in the 
vicinity of Waynesville. Unfortunately because of the influenza 
epidemic, the plans which had been made for a Christmas play to 
be given by the girls at the hospital, had to be abandoned. The 
other parts of the program were carried out, however. At six 
o’clock on Christmas Eve an outdoor Christmas tree was given for 
the men, the Red Cross presenting each officer, soldier, and nurse 
with a box containing fruit cake, nuts, raisins, and an orange, and 
with a walking cane. After the tree, the people joined in singing 
carols, 

At three o’clock on Christmas day, the Soldiers’ Club was opened 
for the first time to the soldiers. (Mr. Barton described this club 
as “the most homelike building for the use of the soldiers” he had 
ever seen.) A small Christmas tree was placed in the club, and 
each person who called was given apples, oranges, candy, and nuts. 
All six War Camp committees served togethe: at the opening, and 
more than 300 soldiers called during the afternoon and evening. 

New Year’s, Waynesville kept up the pace set at Christmas. 
There was a large dance at the Hotel Gordon for the officers, nurses, 
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and enlisted men, and the Soldiers’ Club kept open house until after 
midnight. Hundreds of men in uniform were served with dainty 
refreshments. 

Early in January, the equipment and furnishings for the girls 
clubrooms were purchased, and the rooms were opened with a party. 
The Young Woman’s Christian Association secretary was in charge 
of the girls’ work in Waynesville. 

As a result of activity on the part of the community organizer 
and the Hospitality Committee, each of the three churches in the 
town agreed to give at least one soldiers’ party each month. Through 
the churches, the Hospitality Committee also put into operation a 
definite plan for home hospitality. 

Early in the spring of 1919, the hospital in Waynesville closed 
and War Camp closed its work there on April 1st. Waynesville, 
however, during the few months that the soldiers were staticned 
nearby, did unusually good work, and is to be especially commended 
for the way in which she opened her heart and homes to the soldiers. 


HeEnpeErsonvitte, N, C. 
Organizer—W. A. Barton. 


Soldiers from Greenville, Asheville, and many colored men from 
the Pisgah Forest Labor Camp were attracted to Hendersonville 
over week-ends. To care for the soldier-visitors, the Woman’s 
Club opened and maintained a small club for the men, the churches 
offered them their hospitality, and the people invited many of the 
men into their homes. Because of the splendid facilities for the 
entertainment already available in Hendersonville, the War Camp 
Community Service organizer only found it necessary to visit the 
town a few times, to give encouragement and to help plan the work. 


Durnam, N. C. 
Community Organizer—Ossian Lang, followed by S. Hardman. 
Director Colored Work—Uxenia Scott. 


When War Camp Community Service investigated Durham con- 
ditions in September, 1918, it found an industrial city of 30,000 
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inhabitants, about one-third colored, with nearly 5,000 people em- 
ployed in the mills and other manufacturing centers. Hundreds of 
the mill hands were girls and women, a fact that acquired consid- 
erable significance, when a camp was established only twenty miles 
away. The Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants’ Association, 
and the Rotary Club appointed a committee to arrange for a club 
house and sleeping accommodations for the service men, when 
representatives of War Camp Community Service visited Durham. 
They interviewed the above organizations and spoke before a group 
of thirty of the leading women in the city fully explaining the 
history, purpose, and program of War Camp Community Service. 
Great satisfaction was expressed by the citizens that a troublesome 
problem might thus be turned over to competent hands, and War 
Camp assumed charge of organization in the city, outlining a pro- 
gram of activities and directing their accomplishment. A central 
club was planned and work begun on this proposition, when a rigid 
influenza quarantine was enforced, which greatly hampered ac- 
tivities. 

Work was carried along on a small scale during the rest of the 
winter, and in March a new executive committee appointed and a 
new start made. Durham now began to take a serious interest in 
the problems connected with its returning soldiers. In the dis- 
cussion of a memorial for Durham soldiers, War Camp suggested 
the establishing of a memorial park and two buildings, one for 
white and one for colored people, and a Mayor’s Committee com- 
posed of representative organizations was selected to work on the 
proposition. , 

Colored work was taken up enthusiastically. A Red Circle Club 
was opened at the Durham Colored Library with an information 
bureau for returning soldiers, which included the services of the 
colored state director of the United States Employment Service. 
A strong War Camp Community Service committee was formed to 
organize the colored population for establishing a colored commu- 
nity house as a memorial. A tentative organization of colored 
girls was effected, pending the arrival of a worker, and the Girls’ 
Division buttons were distributed. 

In July, when the United States Employment Bureau was closed, 
its work was taken over by War Camp, which had codperated 
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largely before this time. Durham, as an important industrial cen- 
ter, was flooded with service men seeking work in factories and 
mills, and the War Camp bureau was able to place a great many 
of these. 

At the railroad station every train was met by a competent Trav- 
elers’ Aid worker, who spoke personally to each arriving service 
man, telling him of the War Camp Community Service Club and 
the Employment Bureau. 

In August War Camp Community Service assisted the Woman’s 
Branch of the Chamber of Commerce to fit up and open two rest 
room for business girls in the First National Bank Building. The 
merchants of the city loaned furniture and equipment, and various 
ladies assumed charge of the room for a period of one week each. 

Colored work progressed most satisfactorily. Through the cour- 
tesy of the colored Masons of Durham a room in their building was 
turned over in August for War Camp use, to accommodate the 600 
returned colored soldiers in the city. 

Girls clubs for both white and colored girls were formed, and 
regular meetings were held for instruction or recreation. The Red 
Circle Club for colored girls occupied the entire upper floor of a 
two-story building in the colored section of the city. 


Morengap Ciry, N. C. 


Community Organizer—Ossian Lang. 
Girls’ Worker—Bstelle Roe. 


Morehead City is a sleepy little fishing village with no general 
meeting place except its churches. Before War Camp Commu- 
nity Service began work here in April, 1919, the men at Camp 
Glenn and the discharged soldiers had no accommodations what- 
ever, and the War Camp Club House was much appreciated. 

Activities began in this city with a party in the old City Hall 
which was decorated for the occasion by the Boy Scouts. Games 
were played, and a four-piece orchestra was secured for dancing. 
This thoroughly successful affair was followed by a Comrade Party, 
to which twenty sailors were invited by the “Y” man at Camp 
Glenn. At least thirty came, and all enjoyed the party. 
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In June War Camp Community Service opened its club house, 
which proved a great boon to the men. It had two large club rooms 
and a fine verunda facing the bay. In the same building one of 
the citizens rented another large room for a local navymen’s organ- 
ization and started a restaurant on the ground floor. Because of 
the small number of men in camp, it was possible here to give indi- 
vidual attention to each one. Information about the club activities 
was sent each day to the Officer of the Day at Camp, who communi- 
cated it to the men coming to the city. During the summer, the 
local secretary made a complete list of men at camp, ard it was 
arranged that each one should receive an invitation to a home or 
to some social event at least once a week. 

Throughout the months the people of the community were much 
interested in War Camp activities and codperated in many ways, 
particularly in home hospitality, which was a conspicuous feature 
of the work in Morehead City. 

A Girls Glee Club of forty voices was formed, and several units 
were organized for clubwork. Beside their musical efforts, the 
girls were trained to give entertainments to the men. A place was 
selected for the Girls’ Club with a room especially for the Yeo- 
manettes of the camp. 





Exizasetu Ciry, N. C. 
Organizer—John C. Long. 


Mr. Long was sent to Elizabeth City in June; 1919, to help the 
community in its preparations for the big Home-Coming Celebra- 
tion on July 4th. War Camp had a Veterans’ Headquarters at the 
Home-Coming, at which 100 returned soldiers were served. The 
Red Circle armband was the official emblem of the day and was 
worn by the parade marshals, the Red Cross canteen workers, ete. 
A large Red Circle Welcome Home banner was placed at the station 
to greet the men. Through the efforts of War Camp Community 
Service, a speaker from the French High Commission was obtained. 
Three hydroplanes which added greatly to the attractions of the 
day, were also secured through War Camp Community Service. 
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Winston-Satem, N. C. 


Community Organizers—Ossian Lang, followed by S. Hardman. 
Colored Worker—H. W. Hill. 


War Camp Community Service began its Winston-Salem career 
in April, 1919, with headquarters in the beautiful new Post Office 
Building. As Winston-Salem was a non-camp city, the chief ac- 
tivity here was to help the community extend an adequate welcome 
to its returning men. In response to War Camp appeals, the Twin 
City Club and the Afro-American Association gave entertainments 
in April for the white and the colored returned soldiers, respectively. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association, and the Red Cross helped to secure employ- 
ment for discharged men, and all the churches gave excellent co- 
operation. 

In order to reach all the returned men, a list was prepared in- 
cluding each one who entered war service from this city. Cards 
of greeting were sent them, and Welcome Home posters were dis- 
played in the windows of stores and homes. When the 105th En- 
gineers returned and were given a celebration, War Camp hung 
great Welcome Home banners across the streets in the line of march. 
Later the services of a local man were secured, who met the boys 
personally, obtained their service records, welcomed them to the 
city, and gave them information regarding insurance, allotments, 
and so forth. 

The month of June saw two new activities commence: a Baseball 
League was formed, and Community Singing groups were organ- 
ized in the Hanes Knitting Mill and at Reynolds Inn. The fif- 
teen hundred employees of these two places were interested in the 
singing by the personal efforts of the organizer, who went to them 
during their lunch hour with his violin and played and sang. It 
was not long before the sings became regular weekly events, eagerly 
anticipated by the workers, and in July Choral Societies were 
formed in both places. 

Active work among the colored population now began. An old 
church building in the negro section was selected for a club. 

Two inspiring occasions in July were the Fourth of July cele- 
bration, which took place on the campus of the Moravian College, 
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when patriotic songs were sung and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was read, and the Welcome to Returned Soldiers given one 
Sunday morning by the Salem Methodist Church. Both were 
simple and impressive services, attended by many ex-service men. 

In August War Camp Community Service developed Commu- 
nity Singing to a greater degree than heretofore, and weekly sings 
began to occur at the Courthouse Square. This movement started 
with the Baseball League, for after one of their meetings they 
were led in some patriotic songs by the War Camp organizer. So 
effective was their singing that the Mayor suggested they go out to 
the Square and hold an impromptu community sing. In a short 
time about one hundred fifty people had assembled, despite the 
lateness of the hour, and were singing heartily. Then and there 
it was decided by a vote of those present to hold these sings weekly. 
The plan was carried out, and every week six hundred people gath- 
e~~d to enjoy the program of spirited singing. 

The latest report from Winston-Salem (October, 1919) gives the 
following facts: Service records of returned men are being ob- 
t-ined on an average of six or seven a day; the matter of allotments, 
allowances, and Liberty Bonds adjusted at the rate of about six a 
day also; while about nine or ten cases of reinstatement or conver- 
sion of insurance are handled daily. War Camp Community Ser- 
vice is codperating with the Federal Employment office and aiding 
numbers of men in finding jobs. Industrial singing conducted 
weekly by the organizer is reaching fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand people and is helping to bring about a splendid spirit of co- 
operation between employer and employees. In regard to colored 
work, there are one thousand colored ex-service men in the city, and 
previous to the Red Circle Club for Colored Returned Soldiers there 
was no agency of any kind at work for the elevation of the colored 
men or women. War Camp Community Service is now operating 
the men’s club, which is doing a good work and assisting over three 
hundred colored men weekly, and two colored girls’ clubs with fifty 
girls in each. The latter are giving entertainments to returned 
colored men and are otherwise helping in the work of community 


service. 
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Greenssoro, N. C. 


Community Organizer—Ossian Lang, followed by Samuel Hardman. 
Colored Girls’ Worker—Mrs. Jessie C. Brooks. 


War Camp Community Service was organized in Greensboro, a 
non-camp city, to aid the community in welcoming home the soldier 
and to assist the soldier in reestablishing himself in the social and 
industrial life of the city. 

In May, 1919, War Camp Community Service secured and fitted 
up a room in the Union Depot. This location was most convenient 
for transients, a great many of whom were glad to make use of the 
room during their waits between trains. Both here and at the 
Chamber of Commerce information was supplied to visiting soldiers. 
For those discharged War Camp Community Service coéperated 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association in finding positions. 
War Camp was given the use of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation files, from which addresses and telephone numbers of many 
of the returned soldiers were secured. By the end of June seven 
school playgrounds were organized under community playground 
directors, public dances for the community were held at the 
O’Henry Hotel and at Lindley Park, and a branch of work among 
colored girls had been started. 

The Fourth of July celebration, for which the Young Men’s 
Christian Association arranged a most enjoyable barbecue, was 
iollowed by other entertainments during the month, in which the 
idea of welcome to returned service men played a large part. 

War Camp Community Service in July completed and issued a 
set of folders containing information regarding churches, clubs, 
lodges, and the various city activities. These folders were sent to 
hotels, Travelers’ Aid, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Public Library, the Retail Merchants’ Association, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce for distribution to returned soldiers and strangers 
in Greensboro. They proved most helpful. 

Baseball teams were organized, and a number of games were 
played weekly. On Saturdays the best men of each team were or- 
ganized into two good teams for a really first-class game, which 
aroused much interest in the city. 
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The colored girls’ work progressed in an extremely successful 
way. In July three rooms in one of the residences of the colored 
section of the city were secured for their club, which became a 
center of great activity. About 200 colored persons attended the 
mass meeting at the Shiloh Baptist Church, held to inform the peo- 
ple about War Camp Community Service and to interest them in 
its work. At this meeting an interesting program was rendered, 
and the colored audience was exceedingly responsive to the idea of 
community service. Throughout August both the men’s and the 
girls’ division of Colored War Camp Community Service were ener- 
getic in organizing entertainments and other activities. One hun- 
dred colored people attended the reception given at the A. and T. 
College by one of the girls’ clubs, where refreshments were served, 
and music and dancing lasted till 11:30. On August 19th forty 
men and girls went by automobile to Winston-Salem, where they 
were entertained by one of the girls’ clubs of the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association. ; 

By the end of August the Greensboro colored girls had several 
clubs and had organized a forum, at which a number of the leading 
men and women of the city met to discuss all manner of subjects 
relative to the life of colored people. Their work continued with 
unabated enthusiasm. 

Athletics for colored men included baseball, volley ball, and va- 
rious games. Participating in these activities were one hundred 
organized men and about three hundred unorganized. 


New Bery, N. C. 


Community Organizer—Ossian Lang, followed by John C. Long. 
Culored Worker—Maudestine Dangerfield. 


New Bern presented a field for War Camp Community Service 
activities because of the lack of facilities for entertainment and the 
need for organized assistance in welcoming returning soldiers. War 
Camp Community Service started work in New Bern late in June, 
1919, and the New Bern Community Center was opened on July 
25th. Invitations had been sent to returned service men and to 
the people of the community, and as a result about one hundred 
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twenty-five persons visited the room during the evening. After that 
time it was opened every day and was exceedingly popular with the 
returned soldiers, who dropped in to write letters or to seek informa- 
tion on the subject of allotments, insurance, and such matters. On 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday nights some special entertain- 
ment was always given. These affairs were advertised through the 
papers and moving picture slides, and attracted from thirty to one 
hundred young people each night. Ladies of the community acted 
as hostesses, and the evenings were spent in dancing, singing, and 
playing games. During the day the public were invited to use the 
rest room, particularly those people who came in to New Bern from 
the country. 

After the Red Cross Home Service became inactive in New Bern, 
War Camp took charge of this line of work and personally aided 
many ex-service men and people of the community, both white and 


colored. 


Goxtpssoro, N. C. 


Community Organizer—J. C. Long 
Colored Worker—T. H. Dwelle 


War Camp Community Service opened in Goldsboro in July, 
1919, to assist the community in welcoming its returning soldiers. 
From the start the local organizations were quick to codperate, and 
before the Community House was completed, the Chamber of Com- 
merce provided in its own building a temporary rest room for the 
returned men of the city. 

On August 5th, the Community House was formally opened with 
a program of speaking, singing, and dancing. About two hundred 
people attended the opening and all were enthusiastic about future 
uctivities. The house was attractively furnished, and pillows, ferns, 
victrola records, sheet music, and some of the furniture were do- 
nated by volunteer workers. After its completion the Center was 
open two nights a week for entertainments and one night for com- 
munity singing. The entertainments varied, sometimes including 
games and stunts. At all the community sings attendance was 
good, and the singing was spirited. 
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Activities for the returned negro soldiers were stimulated among 
the colored people of Goldsboro, and a building was secured for a 
center. This colored center opened on Monday, August 11th, with 
a program of speeches, music, and refreshments and an attendance 
of 200. During the rest of August, various entertainments were 
held at the center for both soldiers and civilians. 

War Camp closed its work for the soldiers on September Ist, as 
the need for this work seemed to have passed. Community activi- 
ties, however, were continued under the direction of Community 
Service, Inc. 













Rateioeu, N. C. 


Community Organizer—Ossian Lang, followed by John C. Long 
District Representative—W. A. Wheatly, followed by George B. Ranshaw 
Special Information Worker—-O. L. Steele 
Former Assistant Community Organizer—A. E. Howell 
Colored Workers—T. H. Dwele, Uxenia Scott 











War Camp Community Service work began in Raleigh, Septem- 
ber, 1918. With 1,350 soldiers at Camp Polk and with Camp 
Bragg in close proximity to the city, there became apparent a defi- 
nite need for organized soldier work of the War Camp type. War 
Camp Community Service made its first appeal to the citizens 
through the churches, with the result that club rooms were immedi- 
ately fitted up and opened in all of the leading churches of the city, 
the first of such being the Red Circle Club in the Sunday school 
hall of the Guod Shepherd, opened September 28th. On October 
ist over 300 men attended the opening of the Christ Church Red 
Circle Club, which was followed by the Methodist, the Church of 
St. Ambrose, the Presbyterian, and the First Baptist Clubs. All 
of the prominent organizations of the city came forward enthusias- 
tically, the Elks, the Masons, the Odd Fellows, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Red Cross, and the labor unions, all offering 
immediate codperation. The townspeople began to send in contri- 
butions of apples, jam, and delicacies which were distributed at 
camp, and invitations for home hospitality were extended through 
the War Camp Community service clubs. 

Work was started among the colored people with rooms in the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, this branch to be under the direc- 
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tion of the church of St. Ambrose, twenty of those parishioners were 
enrolled as a War Camp committee. 

No sooner had the organization been thus successfully started, 
than the influenza epidemic attacked Raleigh in full force, and ac- 
tivities of all kinds had to be curtailed. At times the clubs were 
completely closed, but through the darkest period War Camp was 
able to hold sings almost nightly at Hotel Yarborough, and here 
large numbers of service men gathered and sang for three or four 
hours at a stretch. 

Entertainments were promoted as often as the quarantine would 
allow. At Camp Polk the men were of an exceptionally high class 
and had an unusual amount of money at their disposal, but prac- 
tically the only amusement facilities offered them by the city were 
two moving picture shows, one legitimate theatre, and a vaudeville 
house of low grade. From its inception War Camp had instituted 
regular sings, receptions, entertainment in the homes, and automo- 
bile riding, and from time to time more elaborate affairs were 
planned. One large dance which had been eagerly anticipated by 
the men in camp had to be postponed because of quarantine, while 
plans for a monster community sing with special entertainment 
features had likewise to be abandoned. 

On Thanksgiving Day 1,382 men were sent by War Camp Com- 
munity Service to private homes for dinner, while those who could 
not leave camp at noon were given a good supper and entertained 
with dancing and singing at the Woman’s Club. 

By November the organization had gained a high place in the 
regard of the city people. The community organizer writes: “Ral- 
cigh people look to War Camp for the solution of almost all problems 
connected with the camp: protective work, vice and booze regula- 
tions, Red Cross work, . . . health regulations, pastoral du- 
ties, and what not. . . . Hearty and full codperation with Red 
Cross, Knights of Columbus, Jewish Welfare, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Young Woman’s Christian Association, Council 
of Defense, etc., is so firmly established that there is no friction.” 
The Young Men’s Christian Association offered a well equipped 
club room for the use of service men, and on November 20th a new 
club was opened in the Masonic Temple, maintained by the Masonic 


Relief Board. 
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On November 12th the quarantine was raised, and the clubs re- 
opened, when, however, a large number of men were transferred in 
December, leaving 310 white and 345 colored in camp, all but three 
of the clubs closed, and a Central Service Club was established in a 
large store on the principal thoroughfare of the city, directly oppo- 
site the City Hall. A victrola, a piano, and several smaller musi- 
cal instruments beside the usual reading and writing facilities made 
this a most attractive spot, which was much frequented by the re- 
maining men in camp and those discharged from service. At this 
time codperation was established with the United States Employ- 
ment Service, wherby registration cards of discharged men were 
turned over to the Employment Service, which then took care of the 
applicants. 

As at Thanksgiving a large number of men were sent to private 
homes on Christmas Day, while in the evening a highly successful 
dance occurred at the Camp Barracks. The girls were brought 
over in army trucks to a hall made beautiful by an expert decorator, 
and there followed an evening of fun, which—it was said—those 
who participated in would not soon forget. 

In January War Camp promoted the organization of three basket- 
ball teams at Camp Polk, where the Young Men’s Gymnasium was 
obtained for a practice hall. 

Among the colored folks activities had continued, and in Febru- 
ary they were holding weekly meetings for the promotion of a Com- 
munity House as a memorial to colored soldiers. A sudden influx 
of negro troops, bringing the colored camp total up to 11,000, neces- 
sitated the immediate provision of adequate facilities. Accordingly 
War Camp Community Service rented a building and opened a 
Red Circle Colored Club large enough to accommodate the numbers 
which at once flocked to it. 

A branch of girls’ work was established on the second floor of the 
Red Circle Club building, where classes were held for both white 
and colored girls. 

All branches of the Service continued successfully along these 
regular lines throughout the months. On July 15th, a new commu- 
nity center for young people was opened, known as the Comrade 
Club. Here one room was set aside for men and one for girls, while 
a large hall provided a meeting place for both. These club rooms 
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were opened daily from 9:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. with a special pro- 
gram of amusement on Tuesday and Thursday evenings, and the 
extent to which the privileges were made use of by local returned 
soldiers and transients fully justified their establishment. 

The work for the soldiers under War Camp Community Service 
closed officially on September 1, 1919, while the work for the girls 
closed on September 20th. 


Fayvetrevittg, N, C. 


Community Organizer—John C. Long, substitute during vacation, June, 1919, 
J. W. Beard 
District Representative—H. L. Allen 
Girls’ Worker—Estelle Roe followed by Della Yoe 
Colored Worker—C. W. Brown followed by T. H. Dwelle 


Early in September, 1918, when work on Camp Bragg was just 
begun, War Camp Community Service went to Fayetteville and 
made ready suitable accommodations for the six brigades of artil- 
lery, which were to be stationed in camp. The old Market Build- 
ing, centrally located and rich in historic interest, was secured for 


use as an information bureau and rest room, rent free, while the 
Armory of Fayetteville Independent Light Infantry was given to 
War Camp, also rent free, for an enlisted men’s club during the 
period of war. A city appropriation of $4,000 was sufficient to 
put the building in good working condition. 

Recreation halls were extremely scarce in Fayetteville. For ordi- 
nary entertainments, however, or athletic events, the club itself 
would accommodate 600 men, and War Camp took over a local 
roof garden for the same purpose. Late in the month a building for 
an Officers’ Club and Recreation Hall was rented. 

With these facilities on hand and with a number of soliders and 
workers already in camp, War Camp began to provide recreation. 
Two entertainments were taken to Camp Bragg before the end of 
September, and plans were made to present a program every evening 
for three weeks at the open-air theater being built by the city. So 
successful were the camp entertainments that the military authori- 
ties requested War Camp Community Service to provide nightly 
recreation for the workers and soldiers there. Schools and churches 


were soon enlisted in the work of service, the former supplying 
5 
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through their pupils magazines and reading for the soldiers, the lat- 
ter opening rest rooms. 

Two Travelers’ Aid and Information workers were stationed at 
the railroad depot with a list of places of amusement, churches, 
rooming houses, and other facilities of the city. 

In October « girls’ worker arrived upon the scene, and a motor 
corps was speedily organized. A flower committee was formed also 
for the purpose of taking flowers to the Industrial Hospital at 
Camp Bragg. During the influenza epidemic both these committees 
did particularly helpful work for the camp hospitals. 

When the influenza ban was raised, War Camp Community Ser- 
vice opened a Hostess House the first week in November, to serve as 
a social center. A number of girl camp workers were at once given 
lodging accommodations here, and every evening the enlisted men 
came to the house for an informal good time. Once or twice a week 
special parties were given. In the second week of November the 
Officers’ Club opened with a reception, attended by two hundred 
people, both camp representatives and citizens. The mayor of the 
city made an address of weleome, which was answered by the com- 
manding officer. This club, which provided extremely comfortable 
lounging quarters with magazines and stationery, kept open house 
every day until 10:30 in the evening. 

The Girls’ Division held an opening rally which proved to be a 
very enthusiastic meeting. A number of girls signed cards indi- 
cating a desire to join Red Circle Clubs. Already a Red Circle 
Glee Club composed of local girls had been organized to lead the 
community singing at public gatherings. , 

The work of listing rooms for workers and keeping this list re- 
vised and up-to-date continued as an important part of the work. 
When eight hundred new workers arrived at camp late in November, 
the Information Bureau was able to supply with its housing facili- 
ties the immediate demand for rooms. 

A new feature of the War Camp program began in November 
with the military drills of High School children, which occurred 
twice a week. 

Thanksgiving Day, despite a heavy storm, saw several special 
entertainments successfully carried out. All the soldiers received 
dinner invitations, to which about one-third responded. In the af; 
ternoon, notwithstanding the rain, the big Victory Sing was held 
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et the the Old Market in the the center of the city. Protected by a 
canopy of dripping umbrellas, the Red Circle Club stood on the 
balcony of the building and promptly at four led the singing of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” A special entertainment was sent out 
to the “Y” hut at camp for the amusement of the workers in the 
evening. 

At this time, pending definite information in regard to the fu- 
ture of Camp Bragg, a temporary Soldiers’ Club was opened, large 
enough to accommodate the one hundred fifty or so soldiers in the 
city. The following week word came from Washington that Camp 
Bragg would be retained, and there at once arose the question of 
providing adequate social facilities in Fayetteville for the soldiers 
who would be stationed in the camp. 

To celebrate the retention of the camp and to foster good fellow- 
ship between the people of the town and the soldiers, the Chamber 
of Commerce gave a banquet in the Hotel Lafayette, at which the 
Red Circle Glee Club did some effective work. In fact, the gov- 
ernor declared, “I would rather hear these young ladies sing ‘Pack 
Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag’ than listen to the com- 
bined eloquence of Demosthenes, William Jennings Bryan, and my- 
self.” On Christmas Eve the girls organized in carol bands to sing 
before various homes of the city. 

In the second week of December the Camp Workers’ Club opened 
with a gay party. For this occasion members of the staff worked 
long and hard; army trucks had hauled material; and camp car- 
penters had built their own stage. 

Colored work began late in December, when C. W. Brown ar- 
rived from Charleston and began a series of calls on the leading 
colored people of the city. In January a Colored Club opened 
with an interesting program, including a talk by an overseas vet- 
eran and a military drill by returned soldiers. About three hundred 
fifty of the leading negroes of the community crowded the club 
rooms on the opening night, and thereafter it was in constant use, 
particularly after a pool table was installed. Motion pictures and 
socials made up the chief entertainment features of the club, while 
a bit of practical service was the opening of a colored dental clinic 
with a doctor in attendance every afternoon from three to six o’clock. 

A series of basketball games between the camp teams aroused 
considerable interest in the community. Two girls’ basketball 
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teams were formed also and drills were given three times a week for 
the girls and women of the city. In March the closing basketball 
games were played, and arrangements were made for the opening 
of the baseball season. At the first game, when Camp Bragg played 
the University of North Carolina, at the County Fair Grounds, 
about six hundred persons attended. All the games were most 
popular, especially with the soldiers, who were admitted free. 

Entertainments of all kinds were given from the regular club 
dances, which the soldiers attended “in droves,” to an elaborate 
May Day celebration, which included not only a series of historical 
tableaux comprising eighteen important incidents in the history 
of the county, but also a parade, dinner, and band concert. In 
the tableaux, according to Professor Koch of the University of 
North Carolina, Director of the Drama League of America, there 
was struck a new note in Community drama, for they enlisted a 
series of communities, rural and urban, in one common dramatic 
enterprise. This great event was staged entirely under War Camp 
auspices, and the plot for the tableaux was written by J. C. Long, 
community organizer. 

Community gatherings at the Hostess House have been highly 
successful. One given on June 17th, which took the form of a 
lawn fete, was attended by one hundred soldiers and two hundred 
or more civilians. An orchestra gave a musical program and fur- 
nished music both for old-fashioned square dances on the lawn and 
for modern dancing inside the house. On the Fourth of July War 
Camp codperated with both city and camp in the big celebration 
which started at four in the afternoon and lasted until eleven at 
night. Street dancing, roller skating, and spirited community sing- 
ing were the features of the evening. All such entertainments have 
been delightful occasions to those participating and have resulted 
in a closer bond between the service men and the people of the com- 
munity. 

At the present time (1919) all branches of the work are pro 
gressing well. The girls division is active in entertainment and 
athletic work. Enjoyable Sunday afternoon forums with music 
and mass singing have been held each week by the Colored Division. 
The history of War Camp Community Service organization in Fay- 
etteville is a record of splendid achievemnt, which has not slackened 
with the months. 





HISTORICAL NOTES 
By D. L. Corsrrr. 


Freermne SLAaves 


When the Quakers began to free their slaves in the last part of 
the 18th century, there came a protest from the people, as they 
feared trouble would arise therefrom. Sometimes the negroes were 
taken up and sold again into slavery in order to prevent any trouble. 
The following is an example: 


Perquimans County ) 

) An Account of the sale of Sundry negroes taken 
up agreeable to the Act of Assembly to prevent Domestick Insurrection, and 
sold by order of Court the 16 & 18 days of October 1788. 

1788 
Oct. 16. 1 Negro Woman Terry & Child To Thomas Creecy 
1 Negro man Named Dick.......... .To William Ankil 
1 Negro Woman Pegge & Child To Nathan Creecy 
1 Negro Woman Jannie & Child To Charles Moore 
1 Negro Man Ned 
1 Negro Woman Hagar 
1 Negro Woman Fanney 
1 Negro Man Cezar ...................... .To William Knowles 
1 Negro Man Mingo ...................... .To William Knowles 


. 1 Negro Man Dave 
1 Negro Man Jack 


Errors excepted by Richard Skinner £ 763.14 
Sheriff* 


The people must have thought that by reducing the negroes to 
slavery again, there would be less trouble. But evidently the 
Quakers must have continued to free their negroes, because the fol- 
lowing protest was passed within a few years. This protest came 
front another county, but it was characteristic of the general con- 
ditions in that section of the State. 


North Carolina 
Pasquotank County 


The Jurors for the State and County aforesaid do present, that the County 
of Pasquotank, is reduced to a situation of great peril and danger in conse- 


Ss. December Term 1795 


2 Perquimans County Court Papers. 
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quence of the proceedings of the Society of people, called Quakers—That 
the Idea of emancepations, amonghts Slaves is publicly held out to them, 
and encouraged by the conduct of the Quakers; That the minds of the 
slaves, are not only greatly correpted and allienated from the service of 
their masters, in consequence of such conduct, but run aways are protected 
harbored and encouraged by them—Arsons are committed, without a possi- 
bility of discovery—The Grand Jurry are so perfectly senceble of the in- 
fatuated enthusiasm of the Quakers as to partial and general emancipation, 
that they see a present alarm amonghts the minds of the people, and forsee 
a prospect of imenent danger to impend by the influence and designing 
attempts of the Quakers to this purpose which unless prevented in due 
time must burst with destruction, around the citizens of the State— 

The Grand Jury reflecting upon the miserable havoc and massagres which 
have lately taken place in the West Indies, in consequence of emancipation; 
knowing the opinion of the Northern States of the many Hundred Thousand 
slaves around them; and of the infatuated enthusiasm of men calling them- 
selves religious who are amonghts them;—conceive it a duty which they 
owe to themselves, their families, and their country to present these existing 
and alarming evil and to present the people called Quakers and their abettors 
as the authors of the common mischief in this quarter of the world, where 
independent of foreign opinion emancipation is publicly held out by the 
Quakers, to the negroes, and private friends established in support of it. 

The Grand Jury present that speedy and resolute measure ought to be 
adopted, by the good sense and spirrit of the people, in order to prevent 
which at present appears to be almost, if not altogether necessary. 

True Bill Henry LANKERTON 
Foreman’ 


If this protest had the desired effect, the results were not lasting, 
for the people soon began to free negroes even more often. And 
in order to free their slaves the following was the method ordinarily 
employed : 


To the court now sitting at Hertford for the county of Perquimons. 

The peition of your petitioner humbly showeth, that having under him, 
a certain woman of color, named Rose, and being desirous of setting her 
free, for her faithful service to him, humbly request that you will be pieased 
to grant to the said woman her freedom and your clemency shall be 


acknowledged. By 
8th M; 12th 1805 CALEB WINSLOW 


We whose names are hereunto subscribed living near to and being well 
acquainted with the above named person, may inform on her behalf, that 
she is of an orderly life and conduct and that we are free the above 
request be granted. Urtan Hupson EvisHa TWINE 

JESSE ROGERSON Law PERRY 

LANGLEY Butups JOHN WHITE 

Jacos WINSLOW THoMAs WHITE BENS. 
JAMES GRIFFIN Sern Roppock* 


2 Pasquotank County Court Papers. 
3 Pasquotank County Court Papers. 
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By such petitions the court would free the slave, provided the 
character of the slave was good and provided further that the master 
would give a sufficient bond to prevent the slave from becoming a 
publie charge and said slave would be law abiding and of good 
behavior. 


The following is the bond given in the above-mentioned case: 


State of North Carolina 
Perquimon County 

Know all men by these presents that we Caleb Winslow, Thomas Hollowell 
and Josiah Townsend all of the County and State aforesaid, are held and 
firmly bound unto Francis Newby Esq. Chairman of the Court of the afore- 
said county in the sum of Five Hundred Dollars to be paid unto the said 
Frarcis Newby Esq. or to his successors in office firmly by these presents 
Sealed with our seals and dated the 13th day of August 1805. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that whereas a negro 
woman Rose late the property of Caleb Winslow both by and with the con- 
sent of the said Caleb Winslow being emancipated and set free according to 
law. Now if the said negroe Woman Rose shall from time to time and 
for ever after keep the peace and be of her good behavior and if the said 
negroe Rose shall not at any time hereafter become chargeable to the 
Parish then the above obligation to be void and of no effect. 

CaLes WINSLOW 


Witness: Tuos. H. Harvey, CLK. IaStan TOWNSEND 
T. HoLLowe tt.‘ 


The negro was given her freedom, but she was not looked upon as 
being capable of maintaining herself absolutely. And, too, a negro 
was looked upon as having reached such a low stage of civilization as 
to be more or less dangerous to a community if there were no restrain- 
ing influences cast about him. 


Stave Secitine HiwsEtr 


In time of slavery, it often happened that negro slaves were 
treated cruelly and shifted about without any consideration of their 
feelings in the matter. But such was not always the case. Some- 
times they were freed and sometimes they were given permission to 
go out and sell themselves to any one who would pay the specified 
price. The following will substantiate the last statement. 


* Pasquotank County Court Papers. 
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The Bearer Sam Boney has leave to look a purchaser his price is Three 
Hundred and twenty five dollars. 


8th February 1823 TxHos. SMITH 
Apply to John P. Leonard who is authorized to sell him. 
T. Ss? 


Neero Permitrep tro Hunt Wirt a Guy 


Ordinarily negroes were not given many privileges while they 
were slaves. It was feared that negroes would give trouble if they 
were allowed firearms. But sometimes a good trustful and de- 
pendable negro slave was allowed a gun with which to hunt as the 
following will indicate: 


The petition of Mary Spruell, widow of John Read, praying an order 
for her negro fellow, Mingo to hunt with a gun as the law in that case 
directs. Order granted and that the clerk make out a certificate accordingly.’ 


Aw Earty Fryrne Macuine 


Who knows the person who first made a successful flight in the air ? 
There is an account by Aulus Gellius of Archytos of Tarentum who 


in 400 B.C. set a wooden dove in motion by “hidden and inclosed 
air.” In 1678 Allard, a tight rope dancer, attempted a flight with 
wings in the presence of Louis XIV. Balloons were used in Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century. Aeroplanes became a success in the 
twentieth century, Orville Wright and Glenn H. Curtis first having 
made successful flights. But were they the first actually to fly? 
Read the following and judge for yourself: 


Oct. 3. There is lately arrived in Town from the East Indies, but last from 
Lisbon, a Man of the most surprising unaccountable Genius, that has ap- 
peared in the world for these many Ages past; he says he is an Italian, 
and a Native of Civita Vecchia, named Singore Andreo Grimalde Voltante, 
aged about Fifty, of a middle Stature, in Holy Orders of the College of 
Jesus, and went abroad twenty years since to travel in the Eastern Nations, 
by Order of the Father Provincal of the Porpoganda fide. This wonderful 
Man, after fourteen Years great Labour and Expense, has completed one 
of the most astounding and compleatest Pieces of Mechanism, the World 
has yet beheld. It is a Case of a most curious Texture and Workmanship, 
which, by the Help of Clockwork, is made to mount in the Air, and proceed 
with that Rapidity of Force and Swiftness, as to be able to travel at the 
Rate of seven Leagues an Hour. It is in the shape of a great Bird, the 


1 Robeson County Miscellaneous Papers 
2 County Court Minutes of Tyrrell yo October, 1761. 
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Extent of whose Wings, from Tip to Tip, is twenty-two Feet; the Body is 
composed of Pieces of Cork, curiously held together by Joints of Wire, 
covered with Vellum and Feathers; the Wings of Catgut and Whalebone 
Springs, and covered with the same, and folds up in three Joints each. In 
the Body of the Machine is contained thirty Wheels of peculiar Make, with 
two Rollers, or Barrels of Brass, and small Chains, which alternately wind 
off from each other a counterpoise Weight, and by the Help of fix Brass 
Tubes, that slide in Groves, with partitions in them, and loaded with a 
certain Quantity of Quicksilver, the Machine is by help of the Artist, kept 
in due Equilibrium and Balance; and by the Friction of a Steel Wheel, 
properly tempered, and a large surprizing Magnet, the whole is kept in 
regular progressive Motion, unless the Temperature of Winds and Weather 
prevents, for he can no more fly in a Calm then he can in a Storm. This 
wonderful Machine is guided and directed by a Tail seven Feet long, 
which is fastened by Leather straps to his Knees and Ankles; and by the 
expanding his Legs, either to the Right or Left, he moves the Whole which 
way he chuses; The Head is also beautifully formed, and represents that of 
an Eagle’s. The upper and lower Bill is made of a curious Arabian Goat’s 
Horn, transparent, and the Eyes of Glass, as natural as the Life, and turn 
upon an Axis inward, by the Help of two Wires fastened to the lower Beak, 
which keeps all three in perpetual Motion as long as the Machine flies, 
(which is but three Hours) and then the Wings gradually closes, and he of 
course lights gently on his Feet, when he winds up the Clockwork, and sets 
himself again on the Wing. But should any of his Springs or Wheels 
give Way he must inevitably fall to the Earth, like a Mill-Stone out of the 
Clouds, for which Reason he may never soar above the height of** 


*The remainder of the yg cannot be read. 


1 Taken from The North Carolina Gazette, published by James Davis at New Bern, North 


Carolina, in 1752. 
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Tue New Latin America. By J. Warshaw, Ph.D., Professor in the University 
of Nebraska. With an Introduction by James E. LeRossignol, LL.D. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. Pp. xxi, 415. 1922.) 


During the last generation, many books have been written about 
Latin-America, a goodly percentage of which have begun with the 
assumption that the people of the United States and the world in 
general know very little or even nothing about the subject. Here 
we have a book which is advertised and introduced in this manner: 
“The average American of these United States who remembers his 
geography may know that America was discovered by an Italian from 
Spain, that tobacco is grown in Cuba and coffee in Brazil, that the 
Amazon is the largest river in the world, and that revolutions are 
endemic in Mexico and Central America; but he would have trouble 
in carrying on a conversation of ten minutes about Latin-America.” 
This work was perhaps submitted as a remedy. In the face of these 
reiterated assertions of our ignorance, despite the hundred odd 
works listed in the bibliography, one might be justified in a convic- 
tion as to the futility of books in this field. 

The author’s object was, without engaging in propaganda—other 
than that of cultivating “inter-American friendship’—to describe 
present conditions and analyze presents attitudes of mind. He states, 
“T am not anxious . . . to condone the genuine faults, inconsisten- 
cies, or prejudices of the Latin-American nations. I am persuaded 
that the Latin-Americans have the same number of merits and defects 
as other peoples: but I am positive, likewise, that they have no 
more.” He is an enthusiastic admirer, an optimist, and gives but 
little attention to the faults and defects mentioned. The picture 
painted, if one may believe in other books, especially those written 
by Latin-Americans themselves, is too favorable. One needs a cor- 
rective. To the reviewer, Dr. Warshaw would have done well to 
have included in his at present inadequate chapter on “Cultural De- 
velopment” a section that might have been entitled “As the Latin- 
Americans see Themselves.” 

It is a just observation, also, that this book is not likely to have 
more than a temporary value. Much of its material will in a year 


[454] 
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or so be out of date. This statement is, of course, not to be con- 
strued as a criticism, for the purpose of the work would scarcely 
have permitted any other result. The observation may be particu- 
larly applied to the chapters on “Fallacies, Fancies and Facts,” 
“Changing Industries,” “Manufacturing and Labor,” “Paramount 
Foreign Interests.” The author attempts to deal with certain long- 
standing and difficult problems of inter-American relations, such as 
the Monroe Doctrine—most writers seem to think it necessary to in- 
clude a chapter or more on this imponderable doctrine,—Pan Ameri- 
canism, Pan Hispanism, and nationalism. None of these topics can be 
considered to have been treated in other than a cursory manner. Per- 
haps any analysis of the Monroe Doctrine would provoke dissent. 
With Dr. Warshaw’s idea that “Without the Monroe Doctrine, our 
attitude toward Mexico, Central America, Cuba, and the other 
Caribbean countries would be exactly what it is at the present time” 
(p. 141), the reviewer is in general accord, for he believes that the 
Monroe Doctrine has had little or nothing to do with the policies 
of the United States as to those regions. The author, however, 
weakens this interpretation when he writes of the Monroe Doctrine 
in its “triple aspect of protection, imperalism, and hegemony” (p. 
156), for the Monroe Doctrine, if he is to be consistent, has nothing 
to do with these practices. On the subject of Pan Americanism, a 
nebulous sentiment at best, any one has a logical right to any opin- 
ion. As to the movement toward international rapprochement, now 
represented as tending to draw the Latin-American states into union, 
the author was certainly a bit premature when he wrote that “the 
actual reéstablishment of the Central American Union demon- 
strate(s) that a Latin American consciousness is gradually devel- 
oping and that the separatism of the past, which has been concerned 
primarily with the demarcation of nationalistic lines, is being mod- 
ified by the necessity of cohesion forced on Latin America by its 
geographical position and by its treatment abroad as one large 
family.” (p. 167) 

There are a number of errors which after a third printing mar 
the work. Brazil did not assume a federal, republican constitution 
in 1887; and slavery was not abolished after the republic was es- 
tablished (pp 30-31). Some Paraguayan historians would have 
explained differently the isolation of their country under Dr. Fran- 
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cia. The reviewer does not recall that President Taft overthrew a 
legitimate government and established revolutionists in power in 
Cuba (p. 144.) Certainly the Paraguayan War and the War of the 
Pacific have not been the only international wars between Latin- 
American states (p. 155). 

In many respects the book justifies the claims of its publishers 
and the laudation of some reviewers. It is beautifully illustrated. 
There is an appendix that is full of useful information. There is 
a sane discussion of morals, an illuminating study of economic op- 
portunities, an interesting presentation of the feminist movement, 


and a helpful analysis of contemporary changes in industry. 
W. W. Prerson, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 





Tue Decisive Batries or MoperN Times. By Lieut. Col. F. E. Whitton, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The designation, Decisive Battles, seems to be an attractive title. 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World has been termed a 
classic, and we have an American reprint in which a dozen addi- 
tional battles are included. The latest contribution to the subject, 
under the title Decisive Battles of Modern Times, is by Lieutenant 
Colonel F, E. Whitton of the British Army, author of several 
books on military subjects. His object is to bring Creasy’s book up 
to date. 

The title rather challenges criticism, because it is both vague 
and indefinite, and this fault seems to be appreciated by the authors 
themselves who find it necessary to justify their selections by more 
or less argument. Thus we are given Vicksburg, Kéniggritz, Mars- 
la-Tour, Tsushima, and The Marne, as modern examples. In the 
treatment of each the method of the elder work is followed, with 
an introductory account of events leading up to the final result. 
Then comes the detailed story of the battle itself, in which the care- 
ful reader suffers the usual troubles due to the lack of the numerous 
maps which are so necessary in descriptions of military operations. 
Lastly we have the author’s own estimate in which he explains his 
yeasons for the selection of the particular example. Here we en- 
counter difficulties on account of the lack of a precise definition of 
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the word “decisive.” Hallam’s interpretation is that when applied 
to a battle it is one in which “a contrary event would have essen- 
tially varied the drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes.” 
The author seems to approve of this but is not able to follow it. 
In the first instance he takes occasion to quote Grant’s words: “The 
fall of Vicksburg sealed the fate of the Confederacy.” But Vicks- 
burg was surrendered nearly a year before the South was defeated, 
and it seems to be quite impossible to say what would have been the 
effect of better luck and fewer errors of the South at Spring Hill, 
Chickamauga, and The Wilderness, in postponing or influencing 
the final result. 

In the description of Mars-la-Tour (Rezonville) the author quotes 
without comment the words of Germain Bapst that it was “like 
Waterloo, one of those events which change the conditions of human 
life over the entire surface of the world.” Some argument is given 
to support the contention “that Bazaine’s action after Mars-la-Tour 
was to alter the conditions of the world in an unmistakable man- 
ner.” But elsewhere in the book we find mention of Sedan as an 
event of perhaps even greater importance. 

In the naval battle of Tsushima we may fairly agree with all 
that the author claims but it is questionable if the Japanese victory 
had any other effect than maintaining the “Status quo ante.” The 
Russian army was allowed to march away from Mukden without 
disaster, it remedied its lack of machine guns and material, in- 
creased its effectiveness by the best divisions from home and was 
superior to the Japanese who apparently did not feel able to con- 
tinue the struggle or to insist on an indemnity. The growth of 
Bolshevism in the Russian army may have had a greater decisive 
effect than the naval victory in the Straits of Japan. 

But these campaigns, battles and sieges, these victories and de- 
feats are fast going into the back shelves of history. When we come 
to the world war we have a theme in which millions of living par- 
ticipants are interested. We have seen how easy it is to be-cloud 
the issue in military matters, even by the highest authority, and 
by the best of friends. The latest war was not only modern but it 
was in our own times and in the final result we think we played 
a part. 
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Members of the the Amercan expeditionary force who partici- 
pated in the Meuse-Argonne offensive, September 26-November 7, 
1918, will be surprised to hear of this claim for a battle fought 
four years earlier and only a few weeks after the war began. They 
may even wonder why they went across. Probably they will submit 
a modest claim that the Meuse-Argonne offensive of General Per- 
shing’s army complies, quite closely, with the broad definition of a 
decisive battle of the world. The general’s final report says briefly: 
“We had cut the enemy’s main line of communications. Recog- 
nizing that nothing but a cessation of hostilities could save his 
armies from complete disaster he appealed for an immediate armis- 
tice on November 6.” 

Perhaps the “Decisive Battles” would be treated in a more satis- 
factory way if we were able to abandon the extravagant significance 
which has been given to it. In its last analysis a decisive battle is 
one in which the offensive power of one combatant has permanently 
disappeared. Such a definition would eliminate Vicksburg, Mars- 
la-Tour, and the Marne,—substituting therefor The Wilderness, 
Sedan, and The Meuse-Argonne. That such a definition is neces- 
sary is shown by the latest results of war. The great masters of the 
art have had their day. The shovel and the spade have made the 
change. Henceforth we may expect more wars of exhaustion. 

Now that pestilence and famine have practically been eliminated 
it seems probable that war will be the only recourse left to nature, 
in its protest against the overpopulation of the earth. Experience 
shows that armies will again spring up like the grass in the fields, 
while recent discoveries in new means of destruction cause even 


speculation to halt and wonder. 
Esen Swirt. 


WasuHrinerTon, D. C. 





Tue Lire or Wooprow Witson. By Josephus Daniels. 


In the preface of his Life of Woodrow Wilson Mr. Daniels 
modestly disclaims that it is a “full portrayal and lasting appraise- 
ment of the life” of the great statesman who is its subject. It is 
not possible yet to see that great career in a true focus with all the 
varying lights and shadows duly proportioned. Years must pass 
before the historian can be wholly free from the influence of affec- 
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tion or antagonism, or can have at his command the official docu- 
ments from both sides of the sea which are necessary to a final esti- 
mate. All that has thus far been written is necessarily partial, 
each author contributing to throw light upon some phase of Wood- 
row Wilson’s life and work whether he speaks as friend and fol- 
lower or as critic and opponent. There is thus going on a process 
of shifting whereby the false is being separated from the true and 
the immaterial from that which is important. The future his- 
torian will test every element that contributes to make the sum 
of the present publications and only those will survive which endure 
dispassionate analysis and the more trying test of time. 

Mr. Daniels has not attempted to write a continuous biography. 
The chapters do not follow one another in strict sequence of time. 
He seems to have felt that the phases of Mr. Wilson’s life were so 
numerous and varied and many of them of such moment that in 
order to do justice to each it was necessary to separate it from 
its fellows and examine it apart from the others. Mr. Daniels would 
not urge that the single volume he has written with so much affec- 
tion was more nearly complete as a story than it is as an appraisal. 
There has been as yet no sufficient opportunity for that. Students 
and publicists await with keen interest the publication of the letters 
and state papers of Woodrow Wilson and these must be studied and 
his relation with his correspondents must be weighed thoughtfully 
in order to give to the world the final record of him who though 
a lover of peace became the leader of his country during the stern 
trial of war. 

We have, therefore, in Mr. Daniel’s book a series of pictures il- 
luminating the way for the writers of the future who must find this 
book of value. It is an admirable thing to record while memories 
«re fresh the impression left by a fine, strong personality, to tell of 
the beautiful domestic life of a great man as well as of his sterner 
sides. We know far too little of how our leaders have lived, of 
what their homes have been; we cannot readily see them outside 
the public arena. The pictures we get, while possibly true, are not 
all the truth about them, so that we sometimes miss the man in the 
statesman or the soldier. History which finds it possible as decades 
pass to see the public side of a great character more calmly loses 
through the inexorable law of compensation its accurate vision of 
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the human, living, loving, and working man. We do not get his 
patience, we do not feel his worries, we analyze him calmly but we 
have to do it coldly. Naturally Mr. Daniels has written more of a 
eulogy than a scientific history; he could hardly do otherwise. 
Whatever history may say respecting Mr. Daniels’s work it will find 
that he has preserved for it a living figure of a man. We see him 
in sickness, in health, in joy and sorrow. We feel the clasp of his 
friendly hand, the inspiration of his confidence, the sternness of 
his rebuke, and can look out upon the world with the large vision 
of his great ideals. 

The future will have its relentless tale to tell of those blind 
leaders of the blind who would not tread the path of peace with 
Wilson and made it for him a path of pain instead. These men 
also will be weighed. Their motives will be revealed and truth 
will have its uncompromising way with them. Mr. Daniels’s book 
is singularly free from bitterness. It does not reflect that passion- 
ate protest which one might naturally expect from a friend who saw 
his Captain falsely accused and unjustly attacked. It is well that 
it is so for a quiet reliance upon the revealing processes of time is 
more becoming than an attempt to meet upon their own level those 
smaller souls who offered to Woodrow Wilson the unwilling tribute 
of their pitiful dispraise. Mr. Daniels has wrought well and mod- 
estly within his necessary limitations and his book will take its place 
as a help to the interpretation of a great life and a contribution to 
that larger truth which history one day will fully express. Till 
then we may but add that the great leaders of mankind have always 
trod the lonely places and Woodrow Wilson knew what it meant to 
have trials and temptations in a crowded wilderness. 

Witiram C. REpFIevp. 
New York, N. Y. 





A History or THE Tar River Baptist Association. By Thomas J. Taylor, 
D.D. By the Association, $1.50 (Apply to author at Warrenton, N. C.). 


There has been no adequate history of religion or religious de- 
nominations in North Carolina. Indeed, little recognition has 
been given to the religious element which entered into the settle- 
ment of Carolina, following closely upon the Reformation in Eu- 
rope, the closing of the Puritan dominance in England, and the re- 
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action attending the Restoration. The records showing dread on 
the part of non-conformists or dissenting elements of the English 
people and the promise of religious freedom to settlers in Carolina 
have been minimized and a foolish letter saying the settlers had 
come for “bottom lands” has been magnified into a historical docu- 
ment of the first magnitude. 

We welcome every contribution to this department of our history 
in the fond hope that such efforts shall culminate in a mere com- 
prehensive production than we have yet had. It is worth while 
to mention the more important works that have appeared as showing 
that we have not been entirely negligent. 

Foote’s Sketches (Presbyterian, 1846), History of the Methodist 
Protestant Church (Paris, 1849), History of the German Settle- 
ments and of the Lutheran Church in North and South Carolina 
(Bernheim, 1872), Moravians in North Carolina (Reichel, 1857), 
and History of Wachovia in North Carolina (Clewell, 1902), and 
the series of addresses and papers relating to Episcopal history and 
published Church History in North Carolina (Cheshire, 1892), are 
the principal books dealing with the State-wide history of the sev- 
eral denominations. There has been a volume on the Catholics, and 
the beginning of a Methodist Episcopal History, which the writer 
has not been able to see. 

There have been many local or sectional histories, notably among 
the Baptists. The earliest of these is the History of the Kehukee As- 
sociation by Burkitt and Read (1803). It has gone through sev- 
eral editions and is more noted than readable. It is now rare and 
the original edition quite expensive. That Association at one time 
occupied much of the territory lying along the Virginia line east- 
ward from Halifax and embraced a number of churches on the 
Virginia side of that line. The formation of Portsmouth (Vir- 
ginia) and Chowan Associations reduced the Kehukee to churches 
lying largely between or along the Roanoke and Tar rivers, now 
comprehended in the Roanoke and Tar River Associations. 

Shortly prior to 1827 differences arose in this Association con- 
cerning missions, Sunday schools, education, and possibly other 
matters resulting in a rupture of the Association. Those churches 
opposing the progressive ideas retained control of the organization 
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and as a denomination have been variously designated, but finally 
called themselves Primitive Baptists. They have continued to 
maintain churches in the same territory. They have not grown 
greatly in numbers, if at all, but are highly esteemed for their high 
character and integrity. (The great-grandfather of the writer 
Elder Philemon Bennett, had been for seventeen years Moderator 
of the Association. His absence was recorded at the next meeting 
with the note, “He is one of the malcontents.’’) 

The churches constituting the more progressive element organ- 
ized the Tar River Association in 1831, having letters from the 
Raleigh and Kehukee Association for that purpose. The new As- 
sociation for a number of years differed from the parent Associa- 
tion principally in its professions and was not a notably active 
body. Finally, under the leadership of Rev. J. D. Huffham, D.D., 
who became pastor of the Scotland Neck Church, it, grew into great 
numbers and influence. 

In 1907 the Association met at Henderson and at that time em- 
braced one hundred churches, who reported seven hundred and 
forty-three baptisms and eleven thousand members. Its expendi- 
tures amounted to $40,523.00. It had grown so large that a di- 
vision was found necessary and was accomplished, with the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railway as the dividing line. Forty-nine churches 
received letters of dismission and formed the Roanoke Association. 
The membership of the two associations now exceeds twenty thou- 
sand. They have more than one hundred and twenty-five churches. 

To record these achievements and more is_ the purpose of A 
History of the Tar River Baptist Association 1830-31, by Thomas 
J. Taylor, D.D., written and published by order of the Association. 
Dr. Taylor has been pastor of the Warrenton Baptist Church since 
March 1885. He is a man of splendid scholarship, a preacher of 
pronounced ability and power, and withal a Christian gentleman of 
such gentleness and fine Catholic spirit that he is largely regarded 
as “pastor of Warren County,” and his brethren of other denomi- 
nations have no heartburns or jealousy. 

Dr. Taylor illustrates in this History the ripeness of his schol- 
arship and the fineness of his spirit. It must prove a valuable 
source book to him who shall hereafter undertake to write the story 
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of the Baptists in North Carolina and of the religious life of our 


people. Tuomas M. Pitrrman. 
HENDERSON, N. C. 





THe Necro From Arrica TO America. By. W. D. Weatherford. The George 
H. Doran Company. Pages, 487. 


If we are to make headway in the vitally important matter of 
racial adjustment, it is necessary to have the facts, ample and ac- 
curate, before us, and to be prompted by a spirit of frankness, fair- 
ness, sympathy and patience. Much of the abundant material about 
the negro, written in ignorance or passion or prejudice, is inaccu- 
rate, biased, crude. It has remained for Dr. W. D. Weatherford 
to include in one volume more that is useful with reference to the 
negro than has yet been produced. The Negro from Africa to 
America is exhaustive in scope, sound in scholarship, scientific in 
treatment, engaging in style, philosophic in interpretation, sane, 
fair, statesmanlike in point of view. The book is encyclopedic 
in content, but its arrangement and style make it readily usable by 
the general reader. Its chief value probably is as a college text. 
For this purpose it is easily the best book that has been written. 

Dr. Weatherford is well qualified to write such a book. He is 
a Southerner. He is probably more familiar with the facts than 
any man in the country. He is a careful and scholarly investi- 
gator. As the author of Negro Life in the South and Present 
Forces in Negro Progress, two books which have an unusually 
wide circulation, especially among college students; as _ teacher, 
speaker, as a member of numerous boards, committees and commis- 
sions, no one has contributed more to better inter-racial relations. 

At the outset, Dr. Weatherford states that “the central issue” 
of his theme is “to restore mutual understanding and bring white 
men and black men to a real knowledge of each other.” He further 
states: “The opportunity to make a demonstration to the world 
of two races living side by side in mutual self-respect and mutual 
helpfulness can be worked out here in the South if it can be worked 
out anywhere. By such a demonstration—which is already on the 
way compared with the relation in any other section of the world— 
the South would set the life of humanity forward by a greater ad- 
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vance than might otherwise be made in many hundreds of years.” 
He then adds that “the facts which are presented in this volume are 
an attempt to help white men know the background, the traditional 
material on which the negro race acts. It is an attempt to connect 
present conditions with the near and far past . . . It is hoped 
that the facts herein presented will be so fair minded and so sym- 
pathetic that they will help white and black alike to know each 
other better and to trust each other more fully, thus leading to a 
larger life for both.” This hope is amply realized in the pages that 
follow, for there could be no more sympathetic, no fairer, no saner 
presentation of the facts than is here given. He scorns to bid for 
the approval or disapproval of white or black. He speaks the plain 
truth, but the whole truth, with reference to negro and white at all 
times. 

The story includes an illuminating sketch of the Negro in Africa, 
an account of the slave trade in all its gruesome and barbaric hid- 
eousness, a true picture of life on slave plantations, a good account 
of the usually ignored free Negro, and a convincing statement of 
the economic failure of the institution of slavery. The most inter- 
esting and valuable chapters are those that deal with the later 
phases of Negro history—his present economic condition, his health 
and housing conditions, his religion, education, and relation to the 
law, his progress in leadership and self-expression. Each of these 
topics is covered with a wealth of material, and with. information 
that frequently is nothing short of startling. 

Two of the most fundamental factors in Negro progress—educa- 
tion and economic conditions—deserve special mention. The va- 
rious states, the numerous boards and foundations, the large num- 
ber of philanthropic individuals, have wrought wonders in the edu- 
cation of the Negro in the past sixty years. The Negro today is 
contributing a most generous share of the expense of his own educa- 
tion. There has been a phenomenal decline in illiteracy. In addi- 
tion to the comparatively well attended elementary schools, there 
ure thousands of negroes in high schools and in higher institutions 
of learning, studying for various professions. Perhaps there is no 
more encouraging fact connected with the Negro than his educa- 
tional progress. 
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Summarizing his chapter on present economic conditions, Dr. 
Weatherford says: “When one surveys the economic progress of 
the Negro race, he is amazed at its proportions. In Virginia the 
assessed value of property was, in 1921, $52,505,951.00. In Geor- 
gia, for the same year, it was $68,828,514.00. And it has been es- 
timated that the total property value of negroes was, in this same 
year, $1,500,000,000.00. He has made great progress in buying 
farm lands and also in securing homes. In 1910 he owned 120,738 
farm homes and 143,550 city homes. This number more than 
doubled during the decade 1910-1920. From the number of occu- 
pations he pursues, from the number of business concerns he con- 
trols and runs, from the amount of capital he has accumulated, and 
from the number of homes he has built, one must conclude that his 
economic progress is not only gratifying but far beyond what any 
one could have dreamed who saw him start from slavery in 1865.” 

The book concludes with an excellent chapter on present con- 
structive movements which are promoting mutual progress, confi- 
dence and understanding. There is appended a chapter on the 
sources, which gives an excellent bibliography for those who are in- 
terested in further study. 

It should be stated that Dr. Weatherford has no solution to the 
so-called race problem. “I always frankly admit,” he says, “that 
T have no final solution and that I doubt the sanity of any man who 
claims he has one. However, he has most definite “principles of 
procedure.” He says: “It is my duty to do the next thing as I 
see it and trust those who come after me to have as much wisdom, 
as much Christian spirit and as much sense of justice as I have. 
I must do my duty now and trust the results to God and future 
humanity.” And his “duty now” appears to be no less than an 
attempt to educate two races in mutual understanding and good 
will. No man in the South has done more than he in this great 
work, and this book—The Negro from Africa to America—will do 
more, in my opinion, than any single volume to further the solu- 
tion of inter-racial relations. 


W. C. Jackson. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON NORTH CAROLINA 


James Iredell Junior. By Fred A. Olds, (Oxford) The Orphan's Friend. 
July 11, 1924. 


Urges Importance Ship Commission Report. By General E. F. Glenn, 
Raleigh News and Observer, July 13, 1924, see also Greensboro Daily News, 
July 13, 1924. 


Confederate War Diary. By Captain H. A. Chambers, continuation in 
Statesville Landmark, 1924. 


The Devil's Instrument. By Paul Greene, Atlantic Monthly, July, 1924. 


Town of Bath. By Lindsay Warren. Greensboro Daily News, June 29, 
Raleigh News and Observer, June 29. 


The Old Plank Road. By Wm. A. Blair, continuation in Greensboro Daily 
News Sundays, concludes August 17, 1924. 


Wayside Tales From Carolina, etc. By Joseph Lacy Seawell, continuation 
in Sunday Greensboro Daily News, 1924. 


Industrial Survey of the Seaboard Air Line Railway. By Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Engineers, Atlanta and Boston, May 15, 1924. (Gives statistical facts 
on North Carolina cities and sections.) 


Charlotte. By Charlotte, county of Mecklenburg, and Chamber of Com- 
merce. Wade H. Harris, Editor, Paper 95 pp, illustrated. 


Raleigh, News and Observer, July 27, 1924. Twenty-fourth annual Edu- 
cational Edition. Section one of Sunday edition, 48 pp, illustrated. 


The Relation of Education to Public Welfare. By Eugene Clyde Brooks, 
President of State College, inaugura! address, reprinted as Vol. 23, No. 2, 
State College Record, July, 1924. 


American Highways, Washington, D. C. Vol. III, No. 3, July, 1924. 
Account of the Pan American Highway Commission with particular refer- 
ence to North Carolina. 

The Old Brownrigg Mill and its Memories. By Richard Dillard, Privately 
printed. Apply to author at Edenton, N. C. Paper 18 pp. 1924. 

Public Service. Issued by the North and South Carolina Public Utility 
Information Bureau, 506 Lawyers’ Building, Raleigh, N. C. S. E. Boney 
Director. A current special news sheet now in its first volume, issued free. 

The Early Settlers of Guilford County. By William Thornton Whitsett. 
Greensboro Daily News. August 17, 1924. 

A Swing Around Romantic East. By L. T. Rightsell, News and Observer. 
August 17, 1924. 

Some Facts Concerning Appalachian and Western North Carolina Railroad. 
Report of Frank T. Miller, Engineer, to Special Commission Appalachian 
and Western North Carolina Railroad. Paper 14, pp. 1924. 
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Colonial Days in Central North Carolina. By William Thornton Whitsett, 
Greensboro Daily News. August 24, 1924. 


Education in the South. By Edgar W. Knight. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1924. 


The Tarheel Banker, Raleigh, N. C., now in Volume III. Subscription, 
$1.00 per year. 


Cape Fear Basin a Rich Field for Improvement. News and Observer, 
August 24, 1924. 


A Short Historical Sketch of New Bern, N. C. By Mary Louise Waters, 
Owen G. Dunn, New Bern, 1924. Pamphlet 22 pp. 


Forts and Defenses. Fred A. Olds, Orphans Friend, August 29, 1924. 
Plumes. By Lawrence Stallings, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1924. Price $2.00. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Judge W. C. Griswell of Jasksonville, Florida, delivered a series 
of addresses at the University of North Carolina in July. 


Doctor James Sprunt of Wilmington, died July 8, 1924. Doctor 
Sprunt had long been prominent in the business and cultural life of 
North Carolina. He was a benefactor to numerous schools and 
churches in North Carolina, a deep student of history, and a good 
writer. His most important published works are Chronicles of the 
Cape Fear, aud Derelicts, a history of blockade runners during 
the Civil War. 

The Durham Public Library has adopted a book plate expressing 
a memorial tribute to General Julian S. Carr. 

Professor W. C. Jackson, Vice President of North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, spoke in Greensboro, July 11, on the community’s 
relationship to the negro. 


From the Raleigh News and Observer, July 14: 

Weldon, July 13. The local paper in its current issue carried a notice of 
the prospective sale for division of a dower tract of land near Weldon which 
is of more than passing interest. The land of which this is a part was 
granted in 1742 by the king of England, to Marmaduke Kimbrough and his 
heirs and assigns provided he settle and occupy said land and pay a small 
bonus into the king’s treasury. 

This grant was signed by his Excellency Gabriel Johnston and is still 
preserved by hereditary transmission and intermarriage. This land became 
the property of William Whitfield, grandson of William Whitfield, who was 
born in Virginia in 1721, but came to North Carolina when a young man 
and settled in Halifax, then a part of Edgecombe County. The grandson, 
William the third, died in 1805, and by will directed that this land should be 
divided by his friends, William Gary and Daniel Weldon (the founder of 
the town of Weldon) equally between his two sons, John and William, John 
to have first choice of the lots. In this will he gave his four daughters each 
five shillings and divided his real and personal property between his sons. 
John moved to Tennessee but in 1835 sent a power of attorney to his brother 
enabling him to sell the part given him. This paper was directed to William 
Whitfield, Halifax County, and the postage on it was fifty cents. This paper 
is also still preserved. William inherited the home place and lived there 
until his death in 1846. The land was subdivided and some years ago the 
home tract was sold for a division, this dower tract going to the widow of 
a grandson of William, who inherited the half estate. At this sale one acre 
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was reserved as a burying ground in which the generations of Whitfields were 
buried “to the use of the family forever.” By this sale now on hand the 
“graveyard” is all that will be left to which the family can lay any claim 
but this and the dower tract is owned by direct descent for nearly two hun- 
dred years. 


R. B. House, Archivist of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission read a paper on the Archives work of North Carolina, be- 


fore the American Library Association at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, July 3. 


Time, for August 18, 1924, carried news of an important exhi- 
bition in London of the portraits of Philip A. de Lazlo, and the ac- 
claim won by the Artist. In this connection it is a source of pride 
to North Carolina that in the portrait of Walter Hines Page, pre- 
sented to the State of North Carolina in 1923, and now hung in 
the Hall of History, the State has one of the most famous and char- 
acteristic works of this distinguished artist. 

On Angust 19, at Manteo was celebrated the 337th anniversary 
of the birth of Virginia Dare. Hon J. W. Bailey was the orator 
of the occasion. 


Doctor W. W. Weeks, Pastor of Grace Baptist Church, Richmond, 
Virginia, in the Convention Teacher for August 31, contributes the 
following anecdote of Antonia Canova, sculptor of the statue of 
Washington, the original of which was destroyed when the State 
House was burned in 1831. Canova’s plaster model of the statue, 
however, is preserved in the Hall of History at Raleigh— 


On one occasion a great dinner was to be given in the royal palace in 
Vienna. Among the guests were to be several crowned heads. For weeks 
preparations were made for the great event. A celebrated confectioner in 
Italy had been engaged to prepare a magnificent centerpiece of confectionery. 
When the table was being prepared for the feast some careless workman let 
the precious ornament fall and completely ruined it. The majordomo was 
filled with consternation, for there was no time to order a duplicate of the 
piece. Then a boy who worked in the kitchen said to him, “Sir, if you will 
let me I think I can make something that will do for a centerpiece.” “Non- 
sense, boy,” replied the man, “go back to your place in the kitchen.’ 
“But, sir,” replied the boy, “I wish you would let me try.” “Don’t bother 
me; try whatever you like,” replied the majordomo. “Can I have a firkip 
of butter?” asked the boy. “Take all the butter you want, but go away and 
don’t trouble me.” The boy withdrew, and the majordomo forgot all about 
him. Two hours later the lad returned and asked the official to look at 
what he had made. Entering the boy’s room the majordomo was shown a 
wonderful figure of a crouching lion, done in butter. Although he was not 
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an artist he recognized the beauty of the work and decided to use it on 
the table. When the royal company entered, before the guests were seated 
the emperor asked the majordomo who had fashioned the centerpiece. 
The troubled official began to explain about the accident and was stopped 
by the emperor who said, “Never mind about the accident; tell me who did 
that work.” He was told that it was done by a boy who worked in the 
kitchen. “Bring that boy here at once,” was the reply. When the lad stood 
before the emperor and was asked where he learned to do such work, he re- 
plied that his father was a plasterer, and that he used to wait upon him at 
his work, and in his spare time used to fashion animals and birds with the 
bits of plaster that his father dropped. The emperor ordered them to take 
the boy to the palace, saying that he would attend to his education him- 
self. The boy was Antonio Canova, the world’s greatest sculptor, who 
made an opportunity for himself. 


On July 31, 1924, the Secretary of the North Carolina Histori- 
cal Commission, Doctor Daniel Harvey Hill, died. Doctor Hill, 
the son of Lieutenant General Daniel Harvey Hill (Confederate 
States Army) and Isabella (Morrison) Hill was born January 15, 
1859 at Davidson College, N. C. He was educated at Davidson 
College and at Johns-Hopkins University. From 1880 to 1907 he was 
a professor of English first at Georgia Military and Agricultural 
College, and from then at North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Engineering till 1908. He was president of this latter insti- 
tution from 1908 till 1916, at which time he resigned to accede to 
the request of the State Confederate Veterans’ Association to write, 
on the Ricks Foundation, a history of North Carolina in the Civil 
War. He continued on this occupation till his death. His com- 
pleted work comprises a military history of the war in Virginia 
from Bethel to Sharpsburg with supplementary chapters on the in- 
vasion of Eastern North Carolina, and the blockade business of 
North Carolina. In addition to this work he wrote: History of 
North Carolina Troops in the Civil War, 1899; General Greene’s 
Retreat, 1901; Agriculture for Beginners, 1903, Hill Readers, 
1907 ; Young People’s History of North Carolina, 1907 ; Corn Book, 
1920; and also numerous essays and studies in North Carolina 
history. He was a member of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission 1904-1921, Secretary of the Historical Commission, 1921 
till his death, Chairman State Council of Defense during the World 
War, President State Teachers Assembly, 1910, State Folk Lore 
Society, 1920, State Literary and Historical Association, 1921, and 
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he was prominent in the business and church life of Raleigh and 
North Carolina. 


On October 17, 1924, the North Carolina Historical Commission 
met to consider the situation created by the death of Dr. Hill. R. B. 
House was elected Secretary. Mr. House began work as Collector 
of War Records for the Historical Commission in 1919; he was 
Archivist of the Historical Commission from 1921 till 1924; and 
was Acting Secretary at the time. Since its creation in 1903, the 
Historical Commission has had three secretaries—R. D. W. Connor 
(now Kenan Professor of History and Government in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina), 1903-1921; D. H. Hill, 1921-1924; R. B. 
House, 1924. 

The Historical Commission directed at this meeting, also, that 
Dr. Hill’s completed work on a History of North Carolina in the 
Civil War, be published immediately. 


Mr. D. L. Corbitt was elected Calendar Clerk of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission on October 17. It will be his special 
task to prepare as rapidly as possible calendars of the collections of 
the Historical Commission. Calendars of twelve collections will be 
published shortly. 


Following is a summary of debating activities at the University 
of North Carolina for the year 1923-1924: 


SOUTH CAROLINA. HELD DECEMBER 8, 1923 


Resolved: That a constitutional amendment be passed giving Congress 
the power to pass a federal divorce act. 

South Carolina—Affirmative North Carolina—Negative 

Won unanimously by North Carolina 

South Carolina Team North Carolina Team 
Calhoun Thomas Earl E. Hartsell 
R. M. Smith John W. Deyton 
George Wittkowsky G. C. Hampton, Jr. 





ain 
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WEST VIRGINIA. HELD 1924 


Resolved: That the United States should enter the World Court under the 
conditions laid down in the Hughes reservations. 
West Virginia—Affrmative North Carolina—Negative 
Won 2 to 1 by West Virginia 
M. C. Young 
W. T. Couch 
L. Q. Galloway 


CAROLINA—SEWANEE—TULANE TRIANGLE 


Resolved: That an amendment be passed giving Congress the power to 
override decisions of the Supreme Court declaring acts of Congress uncon- 
stitutional. 


North Carolina—Affirmative Sewanee—Negative 
Won unanimously by North Carolina 
Tulane—Affirmative North Carolina—Negative 
Won 2 to 1 by North Carolina 
North Carolina Affirmative Team North Carolina Negative Team 

J. R. Allsbrook C. A. Peeler 
D. G. Downing G. C. Hampton, Jr. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Resolved: That the United States should enter the World Court under 
the conditions laid down in the Hughes reservations. 
North Carolina—Affirmative George Washington—Negative 
Won 2 to 1 by North Carolina 
North Carolina Team 
L. T. Rogers 
W. T. Couch 
J. M, Saunders 


CAROLINA—WASHINGTON AND LEE—JOHNS-HOPKINS TRIANGLE 


Resolved— 
North Carolina—Affirmative Hopkins—Negative 
Won unanimously by North Carolina 
Washington and Lee—Affimative North Carolina—Negative 
Won unanimously by Washington and Lee 
North Carolina Affirmative Team North Carolina Negative Team 
S. F. Jones M. M. Young 


E. L. Justus John M. Deyton 
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STATE PEACE ORATORICAL CONTEST, DURHAM, N. C. 


Second Place—M. A. James, Carolina 
SOUTHERN ORATORICAL CONTEST 
Second Place—M. A. James, Carolina 


SENIOR MANGUM MEDAL CONTEST IN ORATORY 
Medal won by G. C. Hampton, Jr. 


MARY D. WRIGHT MEDAL IN DEBATING 


Won by M. M. Young 
Junior Oratorical Contest (Carr Medal) 
Won by D. R. Hodgin 


There were seven intercollegiate debates and two intercollegiate 
oratorical contests this year with nineteen places to be filled. Four- 
teen different men took part and of these fourteen nine had never 
before participated in an intercollegiate contest for Carolina. In 
spite of the lack of experienced material they won all but two of the 
debates, and second place in both of the oratorical contests. This 
indeed is a wonderful record for these men. 


From the New York Times, September 7, 1924: 


That the South is seldom fairly presented in the account of any national 
interest or undertaking, and not fairly represented in history, was stated 
by William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Education at Columbia University, 
in a recent talk before the Southern Club of the University on the preserv- 
ing of Southern historical material. 

The speaker, telling of valuable historical data of the South thrown care- 
lessly aside and lost in fire and flood, placed the blame upon the Southerners. 
He declared the men of the South had been too much concerned with other 
matters to deal fairly with the preservation of their heritage. 

“Virginia, the first founded of the original thirteen States,” said Professor 
Kilpatrick, “has great wealth of material. But on a recent visit to the 
State Library a mass of papers was shown to me, containing many thous- 
ands of bounty warrants—fifty thousand, as I recall—that for want of in- 
dexing are not available for use. They lie practically worthless. 

“I went to one of the oldest counties of North Carolina. Its wills and 
deeds are well cared for in fireproof cases. I asked for certain other papers 
of the Colonial period. The reply was, “They are probably in that old out- 
house you see. There are barrels and barrels full of old papers out there. 
Nobody knows just what.’ 

“At another North Carolina courthouse I was examining a compiled record 
of certain Colonial data. ‘Where are the originals?’ I asked. ‘Oh, you 
can’t get at them. They are in the cellar, and that is usually flooded with 
water.’ How long, I wonder, will these valuable records survive such treat- 
ment? 
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“South Carolina lost through fire very valuable records upon the visit 
of Sherman’s army to Columbia in the Civil War. Georgia has published a 
goodly number of volumes of Colonial and early State records, but its State 
Library and archives department are living in cramped quarters and on a 
starvation budget. 

“The University of Georgia has a fireproof library building, but the 
history of the Library holds at least one tragedy. In former days 
the librarian’s duties, being small, were generally assigned to one of 
the professors, who had a small addendum to his salary as recompense. 
Many years ago an amiable professor with a large family of boys was serv- 
ing in this fashion. The boys acted as deputy librarians for their father, 
and one day they concluded to ‘clean up’ on a grand scale. The chief item 
in this cleaning was to get together all the pamphlet literature belonging 
to the library, worthless old stuff, they thought it, and sell it to a paper 
mill. Only those who knew how large a part pamphlets played in ante- 
bellum history can realize how much was lost by this mistaken zeal. 

“In the short while that I have been interested in such matters I have seen 
three newspaper files, uniquely valuable for the antebellum period of Georgia, 
destroyed by fire—the Augusta Chronicle, dating from 1785; the Macon 
Telegraph, from 1826, and the Columbus Inquirer, from about 1828. Noth- 
ing can make good these losses. 

“One further instance of our failure to care for historic data. Some years 
ago I spoke to the best-known historian in my time in Georgia about re- 
turning to Georgia to work up and make known our Georgian history. “Why 
go back to Georgia?’ he asked. ‘I can study Georgia’s history in Wisconsin 
better than I can in Georgia.’ In other words, the University of Wisconsin 
and the State of Wisconsin have been more zealous and more successful in 
getting material for the study of Georgian history than has any one institu- 
tion in Georgia.” 

Professor Kilpatrick said it was a frequent complaint that our national 
history had been written too much from the New England point of. view, 
and spoke of the South as the section of established families. He urged the 
members of the society to arouse in every way an interest in definite historic 
materials, and, among other things, he appealed to them ta organize county 
historical societies that will collect data of local interest, keep family records, 
have the county newspaper files found, and all legal and cemetery records 
kept in permanent form. 

“The responsibility for Southern history lies mostly with Southern teach- 
ers,” he concluded. 





DIARY OF COLONEL JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, COMMAND-— 
ING 105TH ENGINEERS, A. E. F. 


(Continued from July number) 


All transport Officers will arrange to maintain communication between 
their transport line and the nearest telephone by liaison agent. Regimental 
and Battalion Commanders will be informed by Transport Officers of the 
method of liaison between their headquarters and transport line. 

5. Regimental Headquarters and Division Engineer Office will arrange to 
take over the dumps, and maps, plans, records, and other papers relating 
to the work of the C. R. E. office, 33d Division, and to receipt for same. 

The officers of relieving units will take over maps, revords, etc., and the 
tools in use on the work, not a part of equipment of units, and will receipt 
for same, retaining a copy of each receipt. 

6. Each Battalion Commander will submit copy of the order for move- 
ment of his battalion by 8:00 p.m., August 16th, to these headquarters. 

7. Routes of march will be optional with Battalion Commanders. Army 
orders will be observed strictly. 

8. Headquarters 105th Engineer Regiment will remain in present location. 

JoserpH Hype Pratt, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Engineers, N. A.., 
Acting Division Engineer. 
CEB-sl 
Distribution: 
. 1-C. O. Ist Bn. 105th Engineers. 
. 2C. O. 2d Bn. 105th Engineers. 
. 3-Hdq. 30th Division. 
. 4C.R.E. 33d Division. 
. 5-Headquarters 60th Brigade. 
. 6-War Diary. 
. 7-II Corps, B.E.F. 
. 8-File. 
. 9-Hq. II Corps, A.E.F. 
. 10-C. O. 105th Engineers. 


My first order to my Regiment in face of the enemy sending them 
into action. I have confidence in them that they will make good 
and give a good account of themselves. It means sending my boys 
up to work at the front and places them at times in positions of 
extreme danger. It hurts me to have to send my boys into places 
where I know some of them will be killed. 
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(Enclosure in diary.) 


Note from Col. Evans, Aug. 16, 1918. 
Dear Colonel: 

I understand you wish to go around some of the work tomorrow. If so, 
would it be convenient for you to call for me at 33d Div. H.Q. at either 
6:30 or 7:30 a.m.? It gets hot in a steel helmet these days. Can you give 
me a lift in your car or do you wish me to try and get one? 

From 
G. F. Evans, 
(Lt. Col. R. E.) 
(C.R.E.) 


August 17, 1918, Saturday. Today has been the most exciting 
day I have had since reaching France. This is the first day that I 
have really been near the front and in sight of the Germans. I met 
Colonel Evans at his office at 6:45 a.m. and we started for the 
front. We went in the car as far as the second corner beyond the 
Belgian Chateau. The road was screened from enemy observation 
up to this point, beyond it was considered unsafe to take the 
machine. I sent the machine back 144 miles to await us. We then 
walked further toward the front up to Anzac Ridge. From this 
slight elevation and beyond you are in direct view of the Germans 
and within rifle and machine gun fire. The ground we examined 
and walked over was last spring almost back area, but the drive 
made by the Germans in the spring drove the British back off of the 
hills and to their present position, which is about as bad as it can 
be. This is the worst bit of front in the whole line from Switzer- 
land to the sea, and it is this sector that has been handed over to 
the 30th Division. We can take care of it and will take care of it, 
but we do not want it and are willing that the British should keep 
their own “white elephant.” 

We followed down the road to Howe Camp, passing an old 
Y. M. C. A. building which formerly was well patronized, but now 
the building is deserted and the personnel all moved back to beyond 
Poperinghe. In this building we will probably build one of our 
concrete shelters. We then followed down Howe Camp over to 
Ansac Ridge, crossing through some of our own barbed wire en- 
tanglements. From this point you can look into “No Man’s Land” 
four hundred yards away, and to the German line about six hundred 
to seven hundred yards away. We then came back to the Inter- 
mediate Line which I wished to examine especially as a “Line of 
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Defense.” Walked along the old Canal Bank to near Vijverbeek, 
then turned northeast, and finally came out at Colonel Metts’s Head- 
quarters. Stopped and chatted with him for a few minutes and 
with John Manning. They are living in a concrete shelter built 
by the Engineers. It is getting to be the real thing with us now. 
All our inspections are now in the face of danger (for the most 
part from shells). As we top Anzac Ridge we then come into danger 
from machine gun and rifle fire. We go into the front in the 
day time on inspection work with as few in number as possible. 
Two officers make a big party. The nearest shells that fell near me 
this morning were about 400 yards away. Later I went by the 
place where the shells had fallen and picked up some of the clean 
pieces of shrapnel. In front of Howe Camp we went through our 
barbed wire entanglements, and while we succeeded in making our 
way through without torn clothes, I was mighty glad no shells were 
falling near us. 

From Colonel Metts’s Headquarters we went to where the car 
was waiting and rode to the Brown Line, which I inspected for a 
short distance. Then looked at some shelters we are constructing 
in the Green Line near Viamertinghe. From there we went to 
Brandhoek Camp of the 2d Battalion. Found that all my com- 
panies had left on time and that the change was being made without 
a hitch. Had short conference with both Major Lyerly and Major 
Cothran regarding their work, ete. Reached camp in time for 
dinner and spent the p.m. and until 7 p.m. with Colonel Evans 
at his office going over records and maps that are to be turned over 
to me. We had a break in this strenuous day when at 5 p.m. 
Colonel Evans insisted that we go over to the Engineers’ Mess and 
have tea. The Engineers have a very attractive mess hall which 
they built, and I am in hopes that it will be turned over to us. 

Made arrangements with the Colonel that the formal transfer of 
all maps, records, etc., would be made tomorrow at 2:30 p.m. 
My car failed to put in an appearance, so I walked home. It was 
raining and the roads were muddy, but the walk did me good. 


August 18,’18, Sunday. Spent the morning in the office, making 
plans for the new work of the Battalions and studying the maps of 
this new sector that we are taking over. I was very much in hopes 
7 
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that we would not take over any sector up here in Flanders but 
would be sent south with the other American Divisions. It now 
looks very much as though we would spend the winter here, and 
in the worst sector of the whole line between Switzerland and the 
sea. It may be that the victories in the south may help out the 
situation up here and make it more bearable. We shall do our 
best to relieve as far as possible the mud situation, but I am in 
hopes that there will be an advance that will change the whole aspect 
of the situation. 

Received a telephone message at noon that Colonel Ferguson had 
returned from Corps Headquarters and would be out to camp to 
see me. I had a 2:30 p.m. engagement with Colonel Evans and 
asked Colonel Ferguson to meet me at Colonel Evans’ office. Cap- 
tain Boesch and I spent two hours with Colonel Evans and his 
Adjutant checking records and taking over same. My responsi- 
bility has now assumed very large proportions and I find that my 
first work of greatest importance will be to provide shelters for the 
men in the forward areas. 

Colonel Ferguson came over about 4:30 and we talked with 
Colonel Evans about half an hour. The Colonel with his questions 
brought out some things that I had not fully touched upon. It was 
very apparent that no definite plans for defense or attack had been 
worked out by the British. Personally I believe they are delighted 
to turn this sector over to us, and are doing their utmost to make 
us keep it. Well, we have it, and perhaps we may be able to do 
more with it than they did. Made arrangements for the Colonel 
to go up to the front tomorrow with Captain Humphreys and Major 
Cothran. 


August 19, 1918, Monday. Spent all the morning in the office 
with Lieutenant Tucker working on records and trying to get an 
idea of how many shelters there are for the men. The Colonel 
came back at noon and we then worked on a report to turn over to 
the General. It seems that it will be our function to work out 
a plan of defense and one for attack. That means considerable 
investigation of the ground. We can do it for them. The Colonel 
left about seven o’clock for Division Headquarters and will leave 
for Corps Headquarters in the morning. 
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August 20, 1918, Tuesday. Moonlight nights are in order again 
and for two weeks we will be more or less miserable on account of 
German aeroplanes. They were around last night but did not drop 
any on us. 

Today Division Headquarters moved to the Couthove Convent. 
Conflicting orders kept us in doubt as to where Headquarters Com- 
pany was to go, where my Headquarters personnel were to have 
their office. The original space assigned to us was not adequate 
and the Chief of Staff assigned us a fine large room in another 
building. We had expected to have the rooms occupied by the 
British Commander Royal Engineers, but they were given to the 
Division Adjutant. The new room assigned to us was claimed by 
Gi. He had laid claim to three rooms and a large hall in a separate 
building and was loth to give up any of it. The Chief of Staff, 
G 1, and myself spent an hour or more trying to find adequate 
office room elsewhere, but I could not see my way clear to accept 
any of them and I did not feel that the Division Engineer should 
take the leavings. I told the Chief of Staff I was willing to take 
either the large room or the two small ones. G 1 wanted all. In 
order to get to work I told the Chief of Staff I was willing to 
make the best of the front small room and the hall. I did this 
after I knew I could get one-half the building if I insisted. The 
Chief of Staff appreciated my making the arrangement I did. We 
finally got our things moved in and settled and I could get to work. 
I had to send Captain Humphreys up to the line to do some work, 
and then plan our work for the week. 

The officers’ billets are very comfortable “Armstrong huts.” I 
have one to myself. They are collapsible and can readily be moved. 
the sides of the hut of the sleeping part are banked with sandbags 
to protect the sleeper from shrapnel and pieces of shell if one bursts 
close by. If a shell or bomb hits the hut direct, it is goodbye to 
the occupant of the hut. We pray that there will not be any direct 
hits. They are three feet high, just enough to cover you when 
lying on the cot. I am very comfortably fixed. The Engineers 
finally got the mess hall the Royal Engineers had. At one time it 
looked doubtful. 

We did not get any dinner, as we first had orders to move in 
the morning and therefore planned to get dinner at our new quarters, 
then another order came, changing our time for moving to p.m. 
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In the mixup the dinner was lost, but we made up for it at night. 
We can have electric lights in the office now as we are with the 
Division and it carries around its lighting apparatus in one of the 
lorries. 
(Enclosure in diary.) 
The following note was turned over to me when we gave up our Proven 
Camp. 


STRATHCONA CAMP. 


Certified that this camp was left by the 105th U. S. Engineers, 30th Div., 


in a clean and sanitary condition. 
Pre L. Farr 477259, 


Area Warden 
Area Commandant 
20.8.18. Proven 
(Enclosure in diary.) 


Col. Pratt: 
Gas meeting is at 5 p.m. today Wednesday in my office. 
J. K. Herr, 
Cc. 8. 


Aug. 21, 1918. 
Deliver in person. 


August 21, °18, Wednesday. Last night was another beautiful 
moonlight night and Jerry (German Aeroplane) came around. 
Happily he dropped his bombs further on. Had a conference with 
Majors Cothran and Lyerly at the Brandhoek Camp, 2:00 p.m. 
At this conference I went over with them the nature of our work, 
my plans for carrying it on, ete. The 2d Battalion got the best 
of the two camps, but the other one is good, and I believe both 
Battalions consider their camp the best they have had since reach- 
ing this section. Major Cothran showed me a letter from Major 
Anderson, who was in command of one of the Royal Engineer com- 
panies that he relieved. The letter was so good I read it to the 
conference and then had extracts made from it to send to Battalion 
and Company Commanders. Copy of letter attached. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
Query Farm, 
Aug. 18th, 1918. 
My Dear Cothran: 
I wonder if you'll pardon the apparent liberty I take if I presume to 
hand out to you a few tips, on things generally as I’ve found them? Please 
do! 
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To begin with, it would be absurd for me to talk over engineering de- 
tails to you. You'll have probably found in ordinary field works that you 
don’t have to use the calculus every day, and that what is needed is a 
good supply of “horse-sense.” And this, I know from experience, every 
American-born naturally has. 

My chief difficulties with junior officers, starting on a new job, are to get 
them to: 


(a) Make an approved plan of the job first, on paper, instead of trying 
to design it piecemeal as the job progresses. It can then be handed over 
to a N.C.O. to carry on as a business proposition. 

(b) Baecute the drainage scheme before commencing any other work 
on the ground. It will pay you handsomely to spend many days on a good, 
straight, deep drain, and in this country especially so. You find this only 
too rarely practiced in our Army. Indeed 99 per cent of even our 
engineers will tell you it’s not possible to dig deep earthworks (say 
trenches) in Belgium, and you find this impression very painfully illustrated 
in our back-area systems (Green Line, Brandhoek Line, etc.). Believe me, it 
is quite a wrong conclusion. If proper levels are taken, drains up to 10 
feet deep can be dug, and you can then fit in good, deep, comfortable, in- 
conspicuous trenches and shelters to conform to this system. 


(c) Carry out a sanitary system, as of next importance. If you have 
large parties of men working on a job, one or two temporary latrines (holes 
in the ground with rough screening around) will substantially assist the 
medical officers. Draining and covering foul ground, too, are often over- 
looked. 

(d) Use camouflage properly. We have come to a stage in the war, these 
days, when concealment and surprise become primary factors of success. 
Every man should know the importance of that. The required camouflage 
should be collected on the ground before the job is commenced, as to leave 
a work unconcealed, for any time at all, may result in its detection by the 
enemy. If in doubt as to the efficiency of any method of concealment, call 
for aeroplane photographs. 

Another great difficulty of mine has been to get the infantry to work. 
Our infantry are becoming very war-weary and stale, and owing to the 
wastage among our best men, in the four years that have gone, we have 
comparatively inferior material left, both in officers and in men. Generally 
the men lack energy, and their officers keenness and initiative. It seems 
then, a pity from our engineers’ point of view that your infantry should 
have been attached for instruction to ours. When I say that the present 
trench warfare consists of ninety-five percent work and five per cent fight, 
you will realize that you’ve got something to do to eradicate the false doc- 
trine conveyed to your infantrymen by ours who lately have done scarcely 
any genuine pioneer work at all. Such things as trench boarding, A-fram- 
ing, revetting, and wiring, in the outpost system, is the infantryman’s job 
entirely. Every engineer you allow to go to do this work there means an 
engineer lost to you on the more permanent defenses where you will find 
you could employ four times the number of technical men you possess. 
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This must be impressed upon the higher infantry commanders right from 
the start. 

And now a final word as to your very own battalion, a part of which 
I’ve been honored by with a temporary attachment to my unit. 

Undoubtedly you have amongst them the finest material that can be 
found in the world. I should suggest, if I may be allowed, that your platoon 
commanders should train their N. C. O.’s to accept greater responsibility— 
the greatest within their limitations, if they have any. And the senior 
N. C. O.’s should have their own mess, and not mix too much with their 
men. The above will help to make the finest asset you can ever possess 
in any military unit—good N. C. 0O.’s. 

I feel as if I know your “A” Co. very well. I'm more than half Amer- 
ican myself by engineering training; I know some of your own States; and 
so I feel I know these boys as well. 

I should like to shake each one by the hand and wish him good luck— 
the best that’s going. 

My very best respects to you, and may we meet again soon. 
Yours very sincerely, 





(sig’d) J. E. ANDERSON. 


Had to hurry back for an engagement with the Chief of Staff 
in regard to a proposed gas attack meeting called for five o’clock 
and I got back just in time. The meeting however was not held, 
as the British officers did not show up. I had a chance, however, 
to have a little chat with the Commanding General. The General 
told me he had just been up to a Belgian Hospital at Houstaat and 
had met a nurse who was the wife of (British) Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hancock. It was Madelaine Battle of Asheville. When he learned 
that I knew her he told me I ought to go up and see her, which I 
am planning to do. 

The Chief of Staff told me this p.m. that the Engineers were 
just about right and they could get anything they wanted from 
him. Had a letter from Major Matthews, Royal Engineer, mak- 
ing arrangements to take me over his Foreway system. I am to 
meet him tomorrow morning at my office. Also received message 
from Chief of Staff that the Gas Meeting would be held tomorrow 
at 5 p.m. I had Captain Humphreys out today making an exami- 
nation of some of the trenches. Also had Master Engineer Whitted 
taking some levels on the ridge between Poperinghe and Watou to 
determine whether we could construct dugouts in the Ridge and 
get drainage. Tonight is nearly full moon and a splendid one 


for Jerry. 
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(Enclosure in diary.) 


Lieut. Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt, 

Engineers N. A. 

Memorandum to Lieut. Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
Engineers N. A. 

Thanks for your Memo. Can I meet you say at your Headquarters at 9 
a.m. on Thursday, then we can do the round trip. 

With the help of the C. L. R. O. I am out to make your Division the 
Record as far as Railway Transport is concerned, and shall be delighted to 
get things going. 

My headquarters are at BAKER FARM (Sheet 28 /4.-3b.9.5. ) and you can 
get me on the telephone through WATAU and LA LOVIE. 
Yours sincerely, 
Ernest MatrHews, Major R. BZ. 
0.C. No. 4 Foreway Co. R.E. 


Copy to C.L.R.0. 
2d Corps. 


August 22, 1918, Thursday. Last evening it was so light we 
could see the German aeroplane pass over us. He sailed over and 
back without causing us any more disturbance than the necessity of 
giving the warning signal and putting out all lights that were not 


thoroughly screened. 

Colonel Ferguson returned last night and today we have been 
discussing plans of operation and mapping. He seems to think 
that it will devolve upon us to plan the method of defense and also 
of attack, and we are spending some time on that now He has 
told me that he wants me to arrange the work of the Battalions 
and my own work so that I can have plenty of time to study such 
problems as above. 

Major Matthews called about 9:30 a.m. and we took my car and 
drove to Brandhoek where we transferred to the Foreway, of which 
he is in charge. We stopped for a few minutes at the 2d Bat- 
talion Headquarters. Found everything going all right. We sent 
the auto with guide to Major Matthews camp at Baker Farm 28/A 
3.d. We took one of the Foreway motor engines and attached to 
it we had a little car that Major Matthews had built. The track 
was very narrow one but we made good time over it. I wanted to 
see the method of operating these foreways, where you could go on 
them, what you could carry, and possible development. Unless 
screened the railway was in sight of Kemmel, and we spent no extra 
moments on these sections. I stopped several times as we went 
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eastward. Once at Ambulance Farm, where Lieutenant Trescott is 
constructing two concrete shelters. These are well camouflaged and 
he can work on them in the day time. We went as far forward 
as it was possible in the day time and then turned north and crossed a 
connecting link of the track and bridge that my men had built. This 
makes it possible to run north of the Vlamertinghe-Ypres Road if 
the south foreway line is being shelled. Beyond Goldfish Chateau, 
we stopped at the Foreway Camp, connected with the 34th Division 
on our right. Two of my platoons have worked with this Company 
and camped at the camp. They in fact helped to build it. From 
the camp we rode through Elverdinghe and Wosteen. The former 
place has been pretty well battered to pieces. A part of the church 
spire still remains standing. Between the two places we pass right 
by a 12-inch gun. This gun has been fired a good deal, but the Ger- 
mans have never been able to locate it. They have shelled near it 
but have never worried the battery any. This sector is now occupied 
by the Belgians and there is not as much shelling of the towns as 
when they were occupied by the British. We stopped at Baker 
Camp for dinner, which I enjoyed very much. My machine was 
there awaiting me, and I was back at my own camp about 3 p.m. 


August 23, 1918, Friday. Today I had a conference with 
General Nicholson, commanding officer of the 33d Division Ar- 
tillery (British). This is the Artillery that is assigned to 
our Division. I took up with him the construction of several 
observation posts and shelters. Went out to Second Battalion 
Hearquarters in p.m. 

Since coming to Couthove Convent we have regular aeroplane 
service morning and night, about 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. an aeroplane 
has brought messages to Division Headquarters. The machine 
calls and a messenger from the Signal Corps goes out and signals he 
is there watching and then the plane, flying very low, drops the 
message. Our identity is shown by a big monogram spread out 
flat on the ground by the Signal Corps. Sometimes the aeroplane 
has to circle and come back before any one is out to receive the mes- 


sage. 
August 24, 1918, Saturday. In camp all morning. Conference 


with Colonel Ferguson on matters pertaining to the regiment, and 
also what the regiment would do in case of an advance. This makes 
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a very interesting study. We also discussed at some length the plan 
of defense for this sector. The more we study it the more we real- 
ize that we have a very unenviable part of the line to defend. 
Shelters for the garrisons in the various parts of the line are badly 
needed and the construction of these represent a considrable part 
of our work. 

Spent all the morning at camp working on defense plan and con- 
ferring with officers. 

Friday night the two boys on Demolition at the Doll’s House 
were injured by a shell that entered and exploded within their 
splinter proof shelter. Neither of them was killed. One was rather 
severely wounded and the other slightly. The shell came in the side 
of the shelter, passed down between the two boys, whose bunks were 
separated by eighteen inches, and entered the floor of the shelter 
where it exploded. Their escape from death is miraculous. 

Two days before these same boys had their belongings out of 
their shelter ready to move across the canal to another shelter. 
They were waiting for several of the infantry to help them carry 
their things when a shell struck the shelter and tore it all to pieces. 

On Saturday a detail of our men started to screen Belgian Bat- 
tery Corners, which is in full view of Mount Kemmel. The detail 
had only got well started in putting up the screen when the Ger- 
mans began to drop shells at the corner and drove the men away. 
In order to show our boys that they did not want that screen put 
up and thus destroy their view of everything that passed the cor- 
ner, the Germans put over some more shells following the men 
down the road. We will put it up some night and then they will 
have to shell it in order to get their view back again. 

Colonel Ferguson left at noon for the 27th Division. I took the 
car and went to Dunkirk with Captain Armstrong to get some En- 
gineer supplies. We had a most delightful ride, passing through 
Proven, Rousbrugge, Belgium, Oost Cappel (Belgium-France, fron- 
tier) ; Rexpoede, France; Bergues, France, to Dunkirk, on the Eng- 
lish Channel. Bergues is an old fortified French town. The 
moat, outer walls, and inner walls are all very interesting, espe- 
cially in connection with this modern war. The fortifications all 
look very strong while in reality they would offer but little resist- 
ance to modern guns. The road from Bergues to Dunkirk is the 
most beautiful one I have yet seen in France. It follows the canal 
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and is lined with beautiful rows of trees which are arched overhead. 
The country is rolling and we passed many beautiful villas enroute. 
Several Red Cross barges were in the canal. These barges are used 
a great deal for carrying the wounded from up near the front. The 
entrance to Dunkirk is through a narrow gate where French and 
British sentries are on guard. This city also has its outer and inner 
fortifications. There was some evidence of the work of the German 
airmen, but as a whole there was but little evidence that the city 
had suffered from aeroplane raids. This looked more like a French 
city than any I have been in. 













(Enclosure in diary.) 


HEADQUARTERS 30TH DIVISION 
American Expeditionary Forces 
France, August 24, 1918. 








Memorandum: 

Pursuant to telephonic authority granted by Second British Corps, this 
date, Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Hyde Pratt, Corps of Engineers, is author- 
ized to visit Dunkirk for the purpose of purchasing Engineer Stores. 

By command of Major General Lewis. 








J. SHAPTER CALDWELL, 
Major, Acting Adjutant. 










Returning as far as Bergues we turned south and went to St. Omer. 
This part of the trip was also through a, beautiful country. There 
were some signs of the war in the shape of ammunition dumps and 
new railways which are being built by the British to haul supplies 
inland from the coast. In St. Omer there was also evidence of aero- 

; plane raids. There are several canals coming to St. Omer and sev- 

eral Red Cross barges were seen. The main canal from St. Omer 
leads to Calais. 

From St. Omer I went to Headquarters of the II British Army 
at Bleudecques. I wanted some maps and by going to Headquarters 
I was able to get all I want. This little town is one of the quiet, 
fresh, peaceful towns that I would like to spend several days 
in just to be quiet. We came home via Cassel, Steenvoorde, Ar- 
beele and Poperinghe. It was dark after leaving Steenvoorde and 
the ride became rather exciting as we had to travel without lights 
and were constantly passing lorries carrying supplies to the front. 

This road is also within the shelled zone and we never knew when 

a shell might come. This was especially true from Arbeele to Po- 
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peringhe. Between Poperinghe and camp we saw a very large 
flash and red blaze across in the German line, which probably re- 
presented an explosion of an ammunition dump. We reached 
camp about 8:45 p.m. tired and hungry. We all got something to 
eat at our officers mess. This was the first I had eaten today. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


Colonel Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
105th Engineer Regiment, 
American Exped. Force. 

Dear Colonel Pratt: 

I am extremely obliged to you for the kindness shown to my Officer during 
his short stay with you trying to develop Foreways, and I sincerely hope he 
has been of some assistance to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
ERNEST MATTHEWS, 
Major M. C. R. E. 0. C. No. 4 Foreway Company, R. E£. 


August 25, Sunday. Had a pretty mean night on account of 
bowel trouble. Rather weak this morning. Spent most of the 
morning in office. At noon went over to Officers Mess, but did not 
feel like eating anything. Soon after returning to the office began 
to feel very bad and decided to go to my hut. Became very weak 
and dizzy and could hardly make it. Sent for Dr. Campbell and 
he made me stay in the rest of the day. Visited me every thirty 
minutes for two or three hours, giving me some pretty strong doses 
of alkali. Felt much better toward night, but did not go out. 


August 26, 1918, Monday. Feel much better today but weak. 
Stayed in camp all morning. Telegram came in a.m. announcing 
promotion of Colonel Ferguson to General. I had expected to go 
out with Colonel Whitall this morning to see a demonsiration of 
use of monorail, but he failed to turn up and I missed it. Major 
Lyerly represented me at the meeting. Colonel Ferguson reached 
the office about eleven o’clock and I had the pleasure of tell- 
ing him that he had been commissioned a Brigadier General. 
He was very much surprised, and kept saying, “Well I will be 
damned.” In the p.m. I went to 2nd Battalion with Captain 
Boesch for a conference with the Battalions. Made an examina- 
tion of the shelters at Knollys Farm, which have been constructed 
with a view of making it a Brigade Headquarters. I wanted to 
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get back to camp in time to see General Ferguson before he left, 
but the auto gave trouble. Tire puncture and then the engine died 
on us. It resulted in our hailing a lorrie and riding part way in 
that and finishing the trip on foot. The auto came into camp just 
as we got there. 

At night I studied Thirtieth Division Defense Plan. Had a 
phone message and note tonight from Major Matthews that he would 
look for me tomorrow morning at his camp to take me on a trip over 
the Fcereways. 


August 27, 1918, Tuesday. Was up at 6:30 this morning as I 
had some work to do in office before meeting Major Matthews at 
Baker Camp. 

Left my camp at 8:15 a.m. and was at Baker Camp at 8:45. 
Left this camp about 9:15 for the front, going over the Light Rail- 
way. The car used was a Ford truck on railroad wheels. It ran 
very smoothly, made good time and was very comfortable. We went 
from Baker Camp to Woesten, Elverdinghe, to the canal, which we 
crossed. After crossing the canal we came more or less into view of 
the enemy country, and from this point on the ride became rather 
exciting. The canal crossed was the main Ypres-Dunkirk canal, 
now however nearly empty of water. The whole canal system 
around Ypres and Poperinghe has been knocked to pieces. Some 
of the locks are very badly damaged and the banks in many places 
have been badly shelled. The banks of the canal from the bottom 
of the canal level are lined with dugouts and used as shelters by the 
Belgians, British and a few Americans. We went out beyond the 
canal about 1,500 yards and within 1,000 yards of the German 
trenches. Our route (Map 28 N. W. 1-209,000) was Elverdinghe 
via Woking Junction, Worlinch, Lenox, Nuneator, Bengal, Duns- 
table to canal, then Northampton, Flash Junction, Brixham Junc- 
tion, Byfleet, B. 10 Line, to Burnt Farm C. 20¢.1.2. At this 
point we left the rail car and walked out further toward the Ger- 
man trenches. We walked out Zouave Siding, looking at material 
we thought might be salvaged. Saw a small two-inch German gun 
that Major Matthews said he was going to arrange to take back to 
his camp. We walked as far east at Pittsburg and then came back 
and recrossed the canal. The ground out where we had been was 
badly cut up with shell holes and there was no life to be seen but 
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ourselves, but we knew that in dugouts, trenches, and shell holes 
there were many men nearby, and not very far away were Germans 
in similar positions. We followed west an old broad guage rail- 
road, recrossed the canal and walked south toward Ypres, turned 
down Queen Street, crossed the canal again and went out towards 
“No man’s land.” Improvised tennis court had been made in the 
lee of the canal bank and British soldiers were playing. Belgian 
soldiers occupied part of this sector. We were pretty well hidden 
by a low ridge. We were looking for a location for light railway 
track into Ypres from the north. We found a pretty good route 
which will be practically screened all the way. Just before reach- 
ing Ypres we stopped at a British Dressing Station located in the 
Canal Bank at entrance to Ypres, “Dixmude Gate,” Rue de Moi. 
We then went into Ypres. Met the Commander Royal Engineers 
of the 34th Division and Colonel Collins, the Commander Royal 
Engineers of the 14th Division, which is to relieve the 34th. Went 
out toward the Mennen Gate Way and then back to light railway 
track just west of Ypres. Germans began to shell the locality with 
shrapnel. We walked about three hundred yards west of Ypres 
and met the car at Penn. Shrapnel shells were coming over pretty 
regularly. We thought they were firing at a battery just beyond 
us, but as we started in the car we began to realize that our car was 
the target. An enemy observation balloon was in position to locate 
us. We started to go to the north of Ypres but the artillery had 
too accurate range on the light railway. The shells came nearer 
and nearer until finally one burst right over us and dropped shrap- 
nel on each side of the car and in front of us, but none hit us. 
We decided to turn west on the line going to Goldfish Chateau, via 
Vermont, Whitepole, and Pelaw Junction. We took the switch and 
had hardly got by before another shell burst scattering shrapnel 
where we had been. They, the Germans, followed the main line 
with shrapnel but we were well away by that time. I stopped at 
Goldfish Chateau to look over the working being done by Lieutenant 
Field with detail D Company. This will be a shellproof Brigade 
Headquarters. Two days more work on this Headquarters. No 
gas curtains have been put in as yet. Have also built four splinter 
proofs. We are doing this work in the daytime, but keep a lookout 
for enemy airplanes, and when seen all men of detail get under 
cover and remain so until aeroplane has disappeared. From Gold- 
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fish Chateau returned to Brandhoek via Mission Junction, Col- 
loden Dump, Booze Farm, Tavintock, Juice Farm. Passed in- 
fantry at several localities. They were moving in two large bodies. 
If shelled casualti+s would have been very heavy. 

At Brandhoek met auto after conference with Major Lyerly in 
regard to plans for gas attack; returned to camp with Major Mat- 
thews where we had dinner. Found General Ferguson waiting for 
me. As soon as we had had dinner and Major Matthews left, the 
General and I went over to Corps Headquarters to see General 
Godby. 

Tonight all arrangements have been completed for making the 
gas attack on the German line. The direct work will be in charge 
of Lieutenant Murphey. There will be nine trains of cars of tank 
or gas cylinders. The first train will be pushed out into position 
by a detail from the Engineers, the others by the Infantry. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


Col. Minor is coming to see you. Please send word whether all is properly 


understood after Col. Minor sees you. Bearer will wait for your message. 
B 


Adj. 


Everything is O. K. They understand where to go and when. 
LYERLY. 


Aug. 27, 1918. 
This referred to the gas attack to be pulled off tonight. 


August 28, 1918, Wednesday. At camp nearly all day working 
on Defense Plans and perfecting plans for the proposed attack which 
will take place very soon. In p.m. had conference with Battalion 
Commander at Headquarters for 2d Battalion. Went over plans 
with them both of attack and defense. Had report regarding the 
gas attack. This is stated to have been successful. 

Some of our men and some of the Infantry were gassed and I 
have started an investigation. Our men behaved splendidly, espe- 
cially Lieutenant Murphey and Sergeant Hinson, and to the latter 
many men of the Engineer detail owe their lives. Several are in 
the hospital and two are missing. 


August 29, Thursday. Today I have made an inspection of the 


work the various details of the Regiment are doing at the front. 
Left camp about 7 a.m, picked up Major Cothran and Captain 
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Hunter at road junction and then drove to Belgian Battery Corner 
where we got out and sent the machine back to wait for us at our 
regular waiting station near the Headquarters of the 119th In- 
fantry. We then started on the examination of the work. 

1. First Aid Station at Belgian Battery Corner nearly com- 
pleted. Ordered concrete lining to be put over sandbags as retain- 
ing wall. 

2. Belgian Chateau. Shell proof shelters. Suggested the loca- 
tion of two machine guns. 

3. Brisbane Dump at Brisbane Siding. Small dump, and I 
only keep a very little material there. Under cover and camou- 
flaged. 

4. Doll’s House at Lock No. 9. Investigated shelter in lock. 
If cleaned out and reclaimed would accommodate about two hun- 
dred men. First Aid post also here. I have one detail here 
which is looking after certain demolition charges. 

The detail of two men had a very narrow escape last Friday 
night. 

5. From Doll’s House returned via Howe Camp to old Y. M. 
C. A. Building, which will be our shelter No. 4. Some shelling in 
vicinity of canal. 

6. Swan Chateau, converted into shell proof. 

Thirty-foot dugout. 


August 30, 1918, Friday. There have been several suspicious 
things happening during the past day or two that would indicate 
that the Germans are planning to withdraw or retreat from our 
front. Big fires have been observed within the German lines; they 
have commenced to shell back areas, and last night they shelled the 
Lovie Chateau grounds. They sent over about ten shells, all of 
which passed over our camp. It may not mean anything, but I 
believe we will be advancing within the next few days. 

This morning we moved our offices to the two rooms that were 
previously occupied by the Commander Royal Engineers of the 
23d British Division. These are much pleasanter rooms and more 
adapted to our needs. In the afternoon I went out to the 2d Bat- 
talion and 1st Battalion Headquarters with General Ferguson. This 
is the first time he had been out since he became General Ferguson. 
All the officers and men were pleased and delighted at his promotion. 
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In the evening I received a message that General Lewis wished to 
see me. I went to his office and found him in conference with Gen- 
eral Birdwhistle, commander of the artillery that is supporting us. 
He wanted to know about shelters, observation posts, etc., and also 
about my detailing an officer to be at Artillery Headquarters as 
liason officer between Artillery and Division Engineer. Everything 
was arranged satisfactorily and I shall probably detail Lieutenant 
Sill for this work. 

The Germans are again burning villages, or dumps, or crops be- 
hind their lines. Saw outfit alongside of Ypres-Poperinghe road 
sending up small balloons to which literature was attached and 
which the wind blew over the German lines. 


August 31, 1918, Saturday. The unexpected has suddenly hap- 
pened. The Germans are off of Mount Kemmel and the “German 
Eye” will no longer watch us while at work. This will be a blessed 
relief to all of us who are working in the forward area and in 
camps in view of Mount Kemmel. While working in the forward 
area I always had the feeling that the observer in the Observation 
Post at the end of Kemmel (the German Eye) was watching me 
and sending signals to the Artillery to drop shells in my vicinity. 
The British were on top of Kemmel early this morning and mov- 
ing over the slope. Our Division also advanced a short distance, 
capturing fifteen prisoners and one machine gun. They (the Ger- 
mans) are not retiring on our front and we are meeting with con- 
siderable resistance. I received orders to assign one company of 
engineers to each Regiment in the line, which I did. Company F 
with the 120th Infantry; Company E with 119th Infantry. Our 
troops are attacking and we have actually come in contact with the 


Germans in a fight. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


Secret DIVISION ENGINEER’S OFFICE, 
80TH DIVISION ~ 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
August 31, 1918. 


MEMORANDUM ORDER: To C. O. 2d Bn., 105th Engrs. 

1. You will place one company of Engineers at the disposal of the Com- 
manding Officer of the 119th Infantry, and one company at the disposal of 
the Commanding Officer of the 120th Infantry for possible consolidation of 
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works and trenches. You will arrange with Battalion Transport Officer for 
necessary transportation of tools and supplies. 
2. Confer and advise with Commanding Officer of each Regiment in regard 
to disposition and use of Engineer troops. 
JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, 
Lieutenant Coionel, Engineers. 


I have remained at Headquarters all day in order to keep in touch 
with the Chief of Staff, the front, and all my units. While it 
is only a fight on a small scale, it is good practice for the regiment 
and for me. Everyone is more or iess excited, as it is our first 
fight and it may develop into a battle. Since early morning there 
has been but very little shelling in the vicinity of our reserve 
trenches, but about 5:30 p.m. a shell came over and landed in 
Ridge Camp and wounded five of A Company men, three severely 
and two slightly. The German retirement is very probably due to 
his desire to straighten his line and thus cut down the number of 
troops necessary to hold it. He will probably try and withdraw to 
the old Hindenburg line and make a stand there. He is fighting 
hard and giving way as slowly as possible so as to be able to with- 
draw all his guns and ammunition. I would rather be out nearer 
the front where I can actually see something, than back here at 
Headquarters. 

General Ferguson has taken Captain Myers and Lieutenant War- 
ren with him to Second Corps Headquarters. I hate to lose Ned. 
He has been with me right from the start and I shall miss him 
very much indeed. I believe, however, it will mean his promotion 
and I will not stand in the way of that. As yet have not heard 
anything in regard to Colonel for the Regiment. Some expect me 
to be promoted, but you never can tell how things of this sort will 
turn out. 


September 1, 1918, Sunday. Another month has passed. How 
many more must pass before we will be able to turn our way home 
ward? My orders today are similar to yesterday, to remain near 
camp and be ready for any emergency and use of Engineer troops. 

Yesterday I had to arrange for Officers and men to keep up with 
the advance and examine all dugouts and shelters before they were 
occupied by the Infantry to sea that there were not any traps. Thev 
have to examine for mines and also test for gas. Lieutenant Johns- 


8 
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ton of the British and some of his men, who have been specially 
trained for this work, made up the main party and our engineers 
acted as assistants. It will be splendid training for them. 

Our troops continued the fight today and advanced their line a 
little. They found that the Germans had not evacuated this part 
of the line as at Mount Kemmel, and that the Germans were con- 
testing the ground. I kept in touch with my Battalion Commander 
and knew that everything was going on all right. A portion of the 
Engineers, Company E and one platoon of Company F, have moved 
up to Assam Farm to be near the headquarters of Colonel Metts. 
When the time comes they will push forward and help to consolidate 
the line to which the Infantry has advanced. 

Received news today that we are to move out of the Canal Sector 
and go somewhere further south, where as yet I do not know. The 
35th British is to relieve us. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
Sept. 1. 


Div. Engineer: 
C. R. E. 35th will be here at 10 a.m. tomorrow to see you concerning relief. 
J. R. H. 


Our 60th Brigade has had some splendid experience and training 
the three weeks they have been here, and it is unfortunate that 
the 59th Brigade could not have relieved them and obtained a 
similar experience. All Division headquarters is anxiously await- 
ing news from our own front. Are we able to hold what we have 
taken? Can we take all our objectives? Lankhof Farm is at pres- 
ent holding us off. It is a machine gun nest, but is practically sur- 
rounded by our men and Colonel Metts phoned it would be taken 
as soon as it is dusk. Conferences and discussions have kept me 
busy pretty near all day. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
30 Div. 
1 /9/18. The II Corps “Summary of information” received up to 6:00 p.m., 
August 31st, 1918, gives the probable main outpost line of resistance at that 
time to have been from: H36b8.2 (North of ELZENWALLE RAILWAY) 
through the western and northern edge of VOORMEZEELE along trench to 
Lock No. 8, through LANKHOF FARM, thence along general line of light 
railway to 127d 4.6, thence N.E. to MANOR FARM. Since that time we have 
taken the village of VOORMEZEELE and our line now runs (4:30 p.m.) 
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approximately Ola5.0, VOORMEZEELE SWITCH trench to vicinity of Lock 
No. 8—troops now fighting in LANKHOF FARM—to GUNNERS LODGE 
and thence along old outpost line to the northern boundary. 


I received a message from the Chief of Staff that the Commander 
Royal Engineers would meet me tomorrow morning at ten, to ar- 
range about the troops. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


September 5, 1918. 


SOUTHERN SOLDIERS IN FLANDERS DRIVE 


“Old Hickory” Division, from North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. 
March Reviews Situation. 
Number of Americans Embarked for all Overseas Fronts Pass 
1,600,000 Mark. 


Washington, September 4.—General March announced today that the total 
embarkation of American soldiers for all fronts including the Siberian expe- 
dition, had passed the 1,600,000 mark by August 31. 

The chief of staff identified the American unit which participated in the 
Flanders advance as the Thirtieth Division, composed of troops from Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina and South Carolina. 

This is the “Old Hickory” Division. In answer to a question General 
March said it was estimated that more than 250,000 had landed in France 
during August. The record for monthly shipment, he added, was 285,000. 

Taking up the military situation, General March said the objective of the 
Canadian drive across the old Queant-Drocourt switch line was Cambrai, 
which was now within seven and one-half miles of the British advance, 
according to official advices. In the action east of Arras, General March 
said, the British had crossed the so-called Hindenburg line on an eight-mile 
front. He added that the maximum advance of the British since the drive 
started in Picardy and extended northward was fourteen miles. 

On the Flanders front General March said the enemy was retiring without 
very severe pressure brought upon him, and the Flanders salient already had 
been virtually blotted out. 

Principal Resistance on Scarpe Sector—The chief of staff pointed out that 
the main resistance to the allied advance all along the line had been en- 
countered by the British on the Scarpe sector. The rapid French advance 
south of that sector, he added, was largely due to British successes in over- 
coming this resistance. This was shown clearly when the French advanced 
between six and ten miles on a twenty-five-mile front in one day south of 
the Somme. 

The enemy made efforts to hold the French along the line of the Canal 
du Nord, but the French have crossed the canal in several places. 

In the sector north of Soissons French and American troops are advancing 
steadily against a stiffening resistance, the latest advices of the War Depart- 
ment show. 
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Turning to the questions as to the location of various American units, 
General March said the Thirty-ninth Division, composed of Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana troops, was now in process of landing in France, while 
the Thirty-sixth Division, composed of Texas and Oklahoma troops, has 
completed its debarkation. The Thirty-fifth Division, composed of Missouri 
and Kansas troops, is stationed in the Vosges. The Twenty-seventh Division, 
composed of New York troops, is still in training with British in Flanders, 
and General March said the identification of the Thirtieth Division as the 
one engaged with the British near Mount Kemmel indicated that the Twenty- 
seventh had not been involved in that fighting. F 

The total number of sick and wounded returned to the United States from 
the One Hundred and Second Infantry Regiment, General March said, was 
seventy-four, of that number twenty-seven having been sent back during 
August. The regiment is composed largely of Connecticut troops and re 
ports have been in circulation that its losses had necessitated virtually the 
withdrawal of the regiment and complete reorganization. 

General March did not know who had been assigned by General Pershing 
to command the Thirtieth Division, which went over under Major-General 
George W. Read, who has since been assigned to command the Fourth 
Army Corps. 

New and Important Developments Anticipated.—In all the dispatches from 
abroad officers here noted again today veiled indications that some new and 
important phase of the battle is to be expected shortly. There was an air of 
expectancy among both unofficial and semi-official commentators, which pro- 
duced the impression that Marshal Foch is preparing for a new blow. If 
this is the case, it is believed here that the employment of General Pershing’s 
army may well be included in the plans, the object being to hit with full 
force of the American and allied armies now that the German disorganiza- 
tion appears to be spreading. 

The reports tonight indicated to many observers that the enemy was now 
withdrawing along his whole front from Flanders to Rheims. This was the 
deduction made from the new French advances in the pocket formed by the 
Oise line around the Ham-Guiscard-Chauny triangle and also from the 
movement across the Vesle. It developed that the Germans have been forced 
by the rupture of their center to attempt a wholesale retreat, it is argued 
that Marshal Foch might well believe that the moment to attempt a decisive 
stroke had come, since the confusion resulting from his retreat necessarily 
would be great.—From the New York Times. 


September 2, 1918, Monday. Shells went over our camp last 
night and it sounded as though they were landing close by, but this 
was because the wind was blowing towards us and brought the 
sound of the explosion very distinctly. Last night our boys did 
some splendid work, helping the Infantry to get a line they could 
hold. This meant digging trench and wiring principally. They 
did splendid work. 

At ten o’clock Lieutenant-Colonel Skipwith, the Commander 
Royal Engineers of the 35th British Division, arrived and we 
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spent a very busy morning, going over the work in this area and 
arranging for his officer to meet mine and examine all the work 
being done. We arranged this for the next day. Also that he 
and I would make a trip over the area. He and his Adjutant stayed 
to dinner with us. His Adjutant and Captain Boesch were busy 
all the morning arranging the details of transfer. In the p.m. we 
drove down to the Second Battalion for conference with the Majors, 
in order to complete and perfect plans. We also examined the 
Royal Engineer Dump at Brandhoek. The 203d Royal Engineer 
Company will relieve Company B. The 204th Royal Engineer 
Company will relieve Company A. The 205th Royal Engineer 
Company will relieve Company C. The Pioneer Battalion will re- 
lieve the Second Battalion. On the way back we stopped at the 
First Battalion Headquarters. I was given here a German helmet 
that was obtained from Voormezeele, also several other German 
trophies. On return to camp I sent my car to Herzeele with Col- 
onel Skipwith and his Adjutant after making arrangements for 
him to meet me here at 6:30 the next morning. All the officers 
and men are to meet my officers and men at Brandhoek at 7:00 a.m. 
Tuesday. The Observation Balloons hava now moved south of 
the Poperinghe-Ypres road. With Kemmel occupied by the British, 
the balloons are safe on the south side of the road. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


OUR LINE IN BELGIUM 
Troops here have to Content Themselves with Minor Operations. 


By E. PERCY NOEL 


With the British Army at the Front, Sept. 16.—The part of the line occu- 
pied by the American troops in Belgium is between the Ypres-Comies canal 
on the north and a point north of the Neuve-Eglise-Messines road at Wulver- 
ghem,. The latter point is on a line running southeast about two miles east 
of the summit of Kemmel hill. These troops did not make a spectacular 
attack but rather found it necessary to content themselves with cleaning 
up machine gun posts and enemy patrols which had been designated to 
assist the Germans in their withdrawal. 

The Americans were keen to press forward and could easily have done 
so, but probably it was not a part of the plan. They attained all the objec- 
tives assigned to them, mopped various points of the enemy rear guard 
defenses and made most of every possible opportunity. For example, the 
enemy’s anxiety to retire safely made it possible to capture many prisoners, 
but those taken provided useful information, including the identification of 
the 236th German division which had been missing for some time.—Copy- 
right, 1918, Chicago Daily News. 
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September 3, 1918, Tuesday. Heard one shell go over last night 
just at daylight. Otherwise a very quiet night around here. Col- 
onel Skipwith met me promptly at 6:30 and we started in my car 
for our tour of inspection. We picked up Major Cothran on the 
Ypres road and then drove to Belgian Chateau. Our route was 
Belgian Chateau, Belgian Battery Corner, Dressing Station, Bris- 
bane Dump, Doll’s House and Lock No. 9, General Headquarters 
1, Trench, Swan Chateau, Howe Camp, Old Y. M. ©. A. Building 
(Shelter No. 4) White House, Old Hickory (Machine Gun Em- 
placement), Anzac Ridge, Shelter No. 10, 119th Regiment Head- 
quarters, Ambulance Farm. We found that there had been a great 
deal of shelling last night and early morning and that there were 
many gas shells. Coming across Howe Camp the wind was blow- 
ing strongly toward us and from several shell holes we got a whiff 
of gas that made us hold our breath and run by them. They 
were holes from gas shells that had fallen early this morning and 
some of the mustard gas was being volatilized by the sun and wind. 
What little I got gave me a slight headache. In going from Bris- 
bane dump to Doll’s House we had to walk down a railway track 
that is headed directly toward the German trenches, in full view and 
within machine gun fire. The three of us walked in single file 
so as to give the appearance of but one person. The Germans are 
not apt to turn a machine gun on one person. 

Old Y. M. C. A. building was struck by a shell last night which 
is our shelter No. 4; was not damaged very much. Shell went 
through the roof and side wall and exploded in ground on outside. 

In going from Lock No. 9 to General Headquarters 1, we had 
to come up out of the canal twice to cross roads and each time were 
in full view of the German trenches. We speeded across the roads 
and dropped into the canal. We hugged the bank of the canal as 
its direction is toward another part of the German line. We very 
soon crossed the canal and entered General Headquarters No. 1 
Trench, which is our front line trench. The Engineers rebuilt this 
part of General Headquarters 1 Trench and we are proud of our 
work. It is a trench you can walk in with comfort. From over 
the top you get a good view of “No Man’s Land” and the German 
lines. We walked in this trench for about three-quarters of a mile 
and then took an approach trench leading toward Swan Chateau. 
I wanted to show Colonel Skipwith the deep dugout we were re- 
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claiming. I believe he will continue the work. From the Chateau 
(all there is left is a pile of brick with a shell-proof shelter under 
it, and its name) we went through Howe Camp (nothing there now 
but the empty huts and the name) en route to Shelter No. 10. 
Going through this camp I got my first introduction to German 
gas. Several gas shells had exploded here early in the morning 
and the sunshine and wind were volatilizing the liquified gases. 
We got a whiff of the gas and immediately held our breath and ran 
by the shell holes. The wind was blowing toward us and we knew 
in a few seconds we would be in clean fresh air. There was some 
mustard gas and some sneezing gas. Last night and early morn- 
ing the Germans sent over a great many gas shells. Several of our 
men were slightly gassed. After leaving Howe Camp we are out 
of view of the German lines, this being true since the capture of 
Mt. Kemmel. It sure is a blessed relief to move around without 
feeling the German eye watching you. There were two German 
observation balloons in the air this morning but we could dodge 
them pretty well and then again they cannot observe small objects 
as easily as from observation posts on account of the movement of 
the balloon. The trench mortars got busy just before we left the 
General Headquarters 1 trench and kept up for some time. Shells 
were also being thrown over pretty regularly. The taking of Kem- 
mel has not reduced the shell fire any, but has increased very 
materially your chances of dodging them. If the first unexpected 
shell that comes over does not get you, you can easily dodge the 
others. We walked back from Anzac Ridge, visited Old Hickory 
Machine Gun Emplacement, Belgian Corner, then Shelter No. 10. 
From there we went up the main road en route to 119th Regiment 
Headquarters, stopping at water tank where some of Company E men 
were winding wire to use in consolidating our new position. I gave 
orders for them to separate more, so that in case of a shell explod- 
ing near by it would not get very many of them. We also stopped 
at Ambulance Farm where we had started two concrete shelters. The 
Commander Royal Engineers seemed to appreciate our taking him 
around and would like to have had another day with us. On the 
way back we stopped at Second Battalion Headquarters and found 
that all the Royal Engineer officers and the Pioneer Battalion offi- 
cers had all made connection with our officers and had inspected 
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the work they were to do. We reached camp soon after noon, 
where the Commander Royal Engineers left me. I rather hate to 
leave this section right now. Our work has been well organized and 
is running smoothly. We have started an advance and we know 
we can keep going if they will let us, and our men want to go ahead. 
I would like to have stayed on that work for another two weeks at 
least, but we were ordered away. 

Spent nearly all the afternoon writing my report or “turn over 
notes” for the Commander Royal Engineers. Also arranged maps 
to be turned over. All arrangements have been completed for the 
relief of our regiment by the Royal Engineers of the 35th Division 
and the relief starts tomorrow morning at 9 a.m. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


TRAINS THROUGH AMIENS AGAIN. 
Daily Express Correspondent 
September 4, 1918. Paris, Tuesday, September 3. 


The Paris-Calais-Dunkirk mail train yesterday resumed the direct run 
through Amiens, instead of taking the Beauvais and Treport loop line—a 
course necessitated by the German advance. The train was crowded, many 
passengers having delayed their trip for the pleasure of traveling by the 
first train to go through Amiens for months. 


September 4, 18, Wednesday. We have all been busy today 
moving and turning over reports, etc., to the incoming officers. Col- 
onel Skipwith arrived about 10 a.m. and transfer was completed by 
noon. The Royal Engineers Officers joined with our officers at 
dinner. In the p.m. I went up to II Corps Headquarters, now at 
Lovie Chateau, to say goodbye to General Godby. He has just 
returned from his vacation. He seemed genuinely regretful to see 
us go. Our relations with him have been most cordial and pleasant. 
I shall miss him very much. At 4:45 p.m. had tea with the Royal 
Engineers and then started for Elsdale, our old Division Head- 
quarters, where we are to spend one day before moving to our new 
area. After supper rode over to see if the First and Second Bat- 
talions were settled in their new quarters. We found them all 
comfortably settled and feeling good. The Band was giving a con- 
cert, which many of the boys seemed to enjoy thoroughly. 
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(Enclosure in diary.) 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION 
IN EUROPE Teleph. Central 05-03 
Yale Bureau 8 Rue de Richelieu Cable Address 
(Royal Palace Hotel) “Amunion-Paris” 
London Branch: 
18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 1 
Paris, September 4, 1918. 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Pratt, 
105th Engineers, Am. E. F. 
My dear Colonel Pratt: 

The Yale Bureau is here for the purpose of being of service to you. 
It is a central gathering place for Yale men in Paris, a clearing house for 
Yale information, and a general utility errand boy for Yale men that can- 
not get to the Big City. 

Will you fill out and return the enclosed slip as soon as you conveniently 
can, so that we may keep our files up to date and be more responsive to 
the men who want to know what you are doing. With Yale men pouring 
over here now in a bigger stream every week, it is impossible to keep up 
our records without your codéperation. 

The Bureau wishes you the best of luck and begs you to make every 
use of us. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL B. HEMINGWAY, 
Secretary of the Yale Bureau 


September 5, °18, Thursday. This morning I learned that the 
General’s staff would move today to their new quarters at Rolle- 
court, France, which is west of Arras. I hustled and packed my 
bedding roll and shipped by lorry to new destination. I then vis- 
ited each Battalion, and the Engineer Train, and assured myself 
that everything was O. K. At 12 o’clock we started south from 
Proven, our route being via Cassel, where we stopped for dinner, 
which we enjoyed very, very much. From this hill we had our last 
look at Kemmel and Belgium. On leaving Cassel we went through 
St. Sylvestre Cappel. The church to which I have referred in July 
us having a shell hole through it, has been repaired and the civilians 
have begun to return. We turned south, passing near the work 
we had done in the Winnezeele Trench Line July 10. At that time 
our work seemed very far forward, but now after our work in the 
line, it seems way back. From this point our journey was through 
new country. 

Hazehock has been pretty severely bombed and is deserted by 
civilians. A few, however, have begun to come back since “we” 
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have started the “German retreat.” The country we passed through 
is delightfully different from what we left in Belgium. Our route 
followed practically parallel to the battle front and several of the 
cities passed through were deserted and more or less knocked to 
pieces by shells. At Hazebrouch, Aire, and Lillers we were within 
five or six miles of the front line before the advance. 

Just before we reached Aire we crossed a canal which was lined 
with Red Cross boats being taken further to the front for the loads 
of wounded. One was passing under the bridge at the road and we 
had to wait until it had passed and the bridges were lowered. The 
outskirts of the towns are inhabited, but the main part is still de- 
serted. While it has been shelled to some extent, it will not take 
long to restore it. 

Lillers has been pretty badly shelled and is deserted. People 
are just beginning to come back in the suburbs and the Military 
Police are putting up signs on homes and at cross roads. Between 
these towns there was but little evidence. of the war. The country 
is rolling and beautiful. Roads good, and riding most enjoyable. 

We came into the coal region (Lens) soon after leaving Lillers 
and passed a good many miners. Between Mensecq and Burbane 
we passed a large Royal Engineers Corps dump, and at Floringhem 
we passed a big ammunition dump. Big shells to rifle ammunition. 

Pernes is a mining town but at the present time it is more par- 
ticularly noted for the large Red Cross Hospital on the south side 
of the town on the southern slope of the hill. On the hillside are 
two very large red crosses, which can be seen for long distances and 
by aeroplanes. This hospital has never been bombed. 

St. Pol was our next objective and this is a city of considerable 
importance. It is a mining and railroad center and has been the 
scene of many bombing raids. We stopped here for a few minutes 
and then went on to our destination (Rollecourt) three miles on the 
road to Arras. Division Headquarters is in “The Chateau” of the 
village, and my billet is in “The other Chateau.” A good place 
but very dirty. Our orderlies however will clean up in the morning. 
Our mess has not come and we had to go into St. Pol for supper. 
We went to the British Rest Home where we had a splendid meal. 
All lights were screened and we drove home without any lights. 
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September 6, °18, Friday. Today we have been getting settled 
and adjusted to our new surroundings, but we cannot “carry on” 
as usual until the Regiment arrives tomorrow. This morning four 
of us, Major Caldwell, Captain Boesch, Major Booth and myself, 
drove into St. Pol for breakfast. This makes a long ride for meals. 
I do not know what we would do without the car. We drove again 
for dinner and for supper, but the car was commandeered into other 
service and we had to walk back in the dark. 

Captain Boesch was out a good part of the day, arranging for the 
billets for the regiment and Train. First Battalion and Regimental 
Headquarters at Floufflin Ricametz; Second Battalion and Head- 
quarters Transport at Tunas; Engineer Train at St. Michel. At 
noon we met Captain Humphreys, who had just reached St. Pol 
as advance party; he left Proven 5:50 a.m. yesterday and did not 
reach St. Pol until this noon. (Colonel) General Ferguson called 
this p.m. and I had a long talk with him about our present front. 
His idea is that we will be sent into the front line here within a 
few days. The water is scarce in our front and they are sinking 
wells 300 feet to get sufficient water. I shall keep Captain Hum- 
phreys at Division Headquarters with me. Will probably also want 
Captain Armstrong. No provision has been made by the billeting 
officer for rooms for my officers or offices for me, and it was not until 
after I arrived that any place was provided. We are fairly well 
fixed up and things are running pretty smoothly. The civilians 
who are supposed to billet officers and horses are not playing the 
game fairly. My Engineer Train was sent to a little village that 
was recorded in the Area Commandant’s office as being able to house 
200 men and 150 horses. When we reached there we found that 
they filled the barns, ete., and there was space for only etght men 
and no horses. This is constantly happening. It is hard on the 
people to have to billet troops, but they are well paid for it and it 
has to be done. Now that the Germans are being driven back and 
there is not much chance of their getting into that area, the people 
become less willing to accommodate the troops. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


O. C. 105th Engineers, A. E. F. 

I have much pleasure in certifying that No. 1 Section of your command 
(Lt. Clem) left “Harrison” camp, which it has been occupying, in a very 
clean and satisfactory condition. JOHN B. MCPHEE, Lt. Col. 
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September 7, 1918, Saturday. Quiet, peaceful night, and ex- 
cept for the trains of supplies passing by we would not know we 
were anywhere near the battle zone. Several train loads of tanks 
have gone by to the front (little ones and big ones). 

We have been without our car all day and it has been very incon- 
venient, especially as regards meals. Did not have any breakfast, 
but at noon we located a house where they were serving eggs and 
chips (potatoes). We had our dinner there and it tasted mighty 
good. The room was very clean. The Officers’ messes were ready 
by supper time and we will not be worried any more now about 
meals. We had a good supper of soup, steak, potatoes and peas, 
lettuce and cucumber salad, preserved peaches, coffee, bread and 
butter. 

I have been doing office work nearly all day. Also conferences 
with Chief of Staff and G 3. Have been working on a paper on 
“Organization of the Ground” to send around to the Infantry. Am 
also working on a paper for Infantry Regiment Commanders on 
“Use of Engineer Troops.” The Regiment and the Train reached 
their destinations O. K. today. The First Battalion came in first 
about 4:00 a.m., followed by the Second Battalion about 7:00 p.m., 
and then the Engineer Train at 10:00 p.m. It was rather a hard 
trip but the men stood it well. The cars were dirty and those for 
the First Battalion had manure in them when they were backed 
on the siding. Our men had to clean them out and then buy straw 
to put on the bottom of the cars. I may be mistaken, but the trains 
the British troops use for a trip like this are better and cleaner 
ears. We seem to be the “Goats.” 

The Treat today has been the visit of Harry Lauder, the cele 
brated Scotch comedian. He gave us a splendid entertainment of 
song and recitation and then made a short talk on “The German 
Religion.” He has been studying German history ever since the 
death of his son nearly two years ago, and he has come to the belief 
that the Germans have made their world-wide war part of their re- 
ligion. Mr. Lauder was a little put out because there was not a 
large crowd present to hear him. He said, “I am here. Where is 
the crowd? Go get them.” He refused to begin, but wanted to 
wait and see if more would not come in. He finally began, and he 
was splendid at his trade. Our men had only just reached camp, 
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were tired and sleepy and just did not want to come out. I did 
not blame them. All who did come had a fine time. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


HEADQUARTERS 30TH DIVISION 
American Expeditionary Forces, 
France, Sept. 7th, 1918. 
MEMORANDUM No. 333. 


HARRY LAUDER WILL SING TODAY 


1. Harry Lauder, the Scotch Comedian, will sing at 6:00 p.m., this Satur- 
day, September 7th, on the lawn of the Church Rollecourt. 

All officers and men of this Division not on duty are invited to attend 
this entertainment, which will be free. 

Rollecourt Church is two and a half miles east of St. Pol (D-2, Lens Map). 

Detachments from each regiment attending this entertainment will be 
under an officer, who will be held responsible that proper discipline is 
maintained. Care will be taken to prevent the blocking of traffic. 

No troops will march through the town of St. Pol going to or from this 
entertainment. 

It has rained a good part of the day and tonight it is still raining 
and is cold. It does not seem as though we had any summer 


weather at all this year. Now fall is here and colder weather. 


September 8, 1918, Sunday. The event today has been a sight of 
Arras. This is the first large French city we have seen. We were. 
not allowed to go inside and what we could see on the outside just 
whetted our appetites for more. We reached the main western 
gate. This had been struck by a shell and partly demolished. I 
shall try to get into the city within the next week. En route to 
Arras we passed hundreds and hundreds of lorries and troops and 
supplies. We realized that we were near a very active front. Also 
passed several big gun tractors and a good many guns. Everybody 
seemed to be moving and there was a general air of expectancy. The 
Germans still shell Arras, about the same as they did Poperinghe. 
Coming home we took a new route and came via First Battalion 
Headquarters to leave Major Cothran, who had gone with us. The 
other two besides myself were Captains Boesch and Humphreys. 
We had a good ride, a little excitement, and a fine time. There 
were British soldiers in nearly every town we came through, all be- 
longing to the First Army. We are attached to the First Corps 
of the First Army (British). 
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This morning I visited and inspected First and Second Battalions 
and Headquarters. Found all pretty well settled except Captain 
Gillette. Moved him nearer to his Ration Dump and arranged 
for a “Distributing Point” for rations to the Regiment. General 
Lewis happened along and stopped his car and wanted to know what 
I was doing, and when I told him I was inspecting the Battalion he 
said he would inspect the First Battalion with me, which he did. 
He found but little to criticize. He stated that the Regiment left 
the “line” in the Ypres Sector with a splendid reputation. He said 
the Regiment was very highly thought of. 

No trouble about getting meals today. Had three good meals 
with B. Mess and I have decided to cast in my lot with them. We 
will not open an English Officers’ Mess at the camp. 

Another rainy day and night. If this kind of weather keeps up 
it will greatly interfere with the progress of the Allies. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
B Mess, 
Rollecourt, France. 
DINNER, SEPTEMBER 8th, 1918. 


Broiled Lamb Chops 

Green Peas 

French Fried Potatoes 

Sardine Salad 

Lemon Cling Peaches 

Coffee —_ Cigarettes 

Cheese _— Crackers, Jam 
A very good dinner 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


U. S. ROLE IN THE BATTLE 
Gen. March’s Frank Statement 
Washington, Friday. 


Gen. Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff, has made some interesting state- 
ments concerning the advance of the Allied armies, especially the part taken 


by the Americans in the battle. 

In Flanders it was the 30th Division, comprising men from Tennessee 
and North and South Carolina which contributed to the success at Mount 
Kemmel. The 32d Division—Michigan and Wisconsin troops—commanded 
by General Haan, took Juvigny and Terny-Sorny, near the Hindenburg 
Line.—Radio—From Daily Mirror, Sept. 8, '18. 


This is about the first mention we have had in any of the papers, 
but nevertheless we keep on working and fighting. 
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September 9, 1918, Monday. It rained nearly all night and has 
rained intermittently all day today. It is hard on the soldiers. 
The Officers are better provided for and get along a great deal easier 
and more comfortably than the men. I still have some strong feel- 
ings about being so much better taken care of than the men and of 
having to send them into places of danger where I do not have to 
go, or only go occasionally. 

Today Captain Armstrong and myself have been away nearly all 
day visiting First Army and First Corps Headquarters (British) 
and arranging for drawing supplies and equipment while in this 
area of the First Army. We drove first to Ranchicourt where the 
Army Headquarters is located in the grounds of a most beautiful 
Chateau. We were fortunate in finding the Chief Engineer of 
the Army in his office. We met first his Staff Officer, Major 
Wheatley, and then were introduced to the Chief Engineer, Major- 
General E. H. Atkinson. He was very pleasant and agreeable 
and assisted us very greatly in making our arrangements for draw- 
ing supplies. We had a long chat together while Captain Arm- 
strong and Major Wheatley were completing their arrangements. 
From Army Headquarters we drove over to Corps Headquarters 
to see the Chief Engineer of the Corps. Their Headquarters is in 
a Chateau at Labuissiere. This place, while not so large and im- 
posing as the Army Headquarters, is a very interesting one. The 
Chateau was partly built in the 13th Century. The place has 
been bombed a good deal, and in good weather some planes come 
over nearly every night. We did not find the Chief Engineer of 
the Corps at the office. We did find his Staff Officer, Captain 
Green, who was very cordial and most accommodating. I accom- 
plished practically all I wanted or expected to. We had dinner 
with Captain Green at the Royal Engineers Mess, and were served 
a splendid meal with all the conveniences of modern life. They 
have been stationed at this locality for a long time and have up a 
very comfortable and homelike mess and Club House. I thoroughly 
enjoyed being with them. While at Army Headquarters General 
Atkinson invited me to make a tour with him tomorrow to various 


Army shops and factories in the First Army area. After dinner 
we inspected a dugout that the Engineers are building for Corps 
Headquarters. It is a regulation type underground dugout. Com- 
ing out of the dugout I was bending my head and neck to avoid 
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hitting the roof, when I struck my head against an iron rail that 
was fastened to the roof right at the entrance and used to carry a 
suspended bucket. The blow nearly knocked me down and un- 
conscious, but not quite. A British soldier caught me. I could 
not open my eyes and it was a minute or more before they would 
open. It was a very strange feeling and one I will not forget for 
some time. 

The ride to Headquarters and back was most. delightful. The 
country was an “intensified beautiful Piedmont.” Bruay, one of 
the cities we went through is a very large coal mining center. It 
has been bombed a good deal but in only a few places is the effect seen. 
Many dugouts have been constructed for civilians, and as this re- 
gion is very hilly there is but little trouble in building them under- 
ground with good overhead cover. On the way home we stopped 
at Dieval Station and examined an army Royal Engineers Dump. 
It is one of the largest I have seen and was well stocked. 
About three miles out of Ranchicourt this morning we met a British 
Chaplain and gave him a lift to his destination. 

It has been a very profitable day in that we now know how to 


draw our supplies, ete. 


September 10, 1918, Tuesday. This morning Captain Hum- 
phreys and I started for Army and Corps Headquarters in the rain. 
I was due at Army Headquarters at 9:30 a.m., and Captain Hum- 
phreys at Corps Headquarters at 10:00 a.m. We both were on 
time. General Atkinson was ready for me and we left Army 
Headquarters in his car about 10 a.m. We spent a very delightful 
day together. Had our lunch in the car. The General had very 
thoughtfully had a lunch put up for me. We talked over many 
subjects relating to the war and particularly the work of the 
Engineers. We drove about 55 miles and although it rained con- 
siderable of the time, the roads did not get all muddy and scenery 
was fascinating. We went through Bruay and on to Aire. The 
civilian population is returning rapidly and even now a great many 
of the stores are opened, even a large millinery shop. It will not 
be long before this city is pretty well restored. A week ago it was 
deserted. At Aire I visited the Army concrete factory. At this 
factory they make the concrete blocks with which the machine gun 
emplacement shelters, etc., are constructed. They send ovt from 
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the factory all the blocks and rods necessary to build one. We 
built a similar one in the Ypres sector. The labor used is largely 
Chinese, supervised by British soldiers. On the canal I saw a great 
many of the Red Cross canal boats. They are utilizing these boats to 
the utmost and by their use they are able to remove to base hospitals 
the very severely wounded with very little motion and to the great 
relief of the patient. 

From Aire we went to Bergueneuse to the Camouflage Factory. 
Here the Army prepares the screens and canvases that are used 
to camouflage work, guns, dumps of material, etc. The employees 
are nearly all women. The stock screens are made of netting to 
which the women have tied colored strips of burlap. The Officer in 
charge of the factory works out the colors to go on the screen and 
their arrangement. They also paint special canvas to represent 
brick or stone walls, hedges, trees, etc. 

From this factory we went to Auchy les Hesdin, where the large 
machine shops of the First Army are located. The plant includes 
a small foundry. It is a very complete plant, and while operated 
by soldiers, the General is trying to run it on business principles. 
At this plant they also make the long torpedoes that are used for 
cutting and destroying the enemy’s barbed wire entanglements. 
These torpedoes are from 10 to 40 feet long, and when used are 
put together like an extension fishing rod. When the rod has been 
put together and pushed under the enemy’s wire, the detonator is 
put in the end, the fire lighted, and the men hustle back to their 
trench. These torpedo tubes are about two and a half inches in 
diameter. On the way to the factory we passed the British First 
Army Tank area, and saw their large repair shops. There were 
hundreds of tanks in the yards all ready to go to the front, and others 
returned from the front to be repaired. 

From the shop we drove to Monchy-Cayeaux, where the General 
is erecting a Bridge School which is to open early in October. He 
was very short of labor and requested twenty-five men to help him 
out. I was very glad to assist him and promised to detail twenty- 
five men and a Master Engineer to take up the work. It is a beau- 
tiful location in a meadow with a good sized stream running through 
it, which gives good locations for building practice bridges of va- 
rious spans. From this place we drove to my camp, where the 

9 
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General left me, he returning to Army Headquarters. Reached 
camp about 4 p.m. Balance of day in office. Still raining tonight. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


TOWNS MORE SECURE 
Effect of Allied Advance. 

With the British Army, France, Sunday. 

Recent victories on the western front have considerably affected the posi- 
tion of many kell-known towns. Arras is more secure, though it is still bom- 
barded by heavy shells. The same remark applies to Hazebrouck, while, 
although the enemy line has been withdrawn east of Lens, there are still 
machine gun nests there. Allied patrols have already passed beyond the 
Place de la Gare. 

The position of Armentieres is much like Lens, a sort of No Man’s 
Land. Bailleul has suffered considerably and the Grande Place is a scene 
of ruin. Locre is practically wiped out and it is difficult to find even the 
site of the church, while at La Clytte a portion of the church still remains. 
Amiens is still exposed to air raids but it has not suffered since August 
8.—Havas.—From Daily Mirror, Sept. 9, '18. 


We drove through Hazebrouck. All these towns are deserted. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


HEADQUARTERS 30TH DIVISION, A. E. F. 
Office G-2, Sept. 10, 1918, 8:00 p.m. 
The following communication has been received: 


GERMAN WIRELESS COMMUNIQUE, TRANSLATED BY G-2, II CORPS, 
AMERICAN, Sept. 9, 1918, 11:00 a.m. 


“The correspondent Gaedke writes the following in the Vorwarts of the 
7th of September: “The German Army leaders have determined to prose- 
cute the rest of the war on the defensive and never to take the offensive. 
However, the positions that we took up after the eighth of September, on 
our own initiative, were very poor for defensive fighting. They therefore 
made easy the English and French first successes. The determination to 
take the defensive was the cause of the next decision to retire further.’” 

September 11, 1918, Wednesday. Sent a lorrie with twenty non- 
commissioned officers and Captains Seelye and George to a Royal 
Engineer Dump just north of Beauval (Headquarters of Second 
American Corps) where the British were giving instruction in the 
construction of various types of bridges that are being used at the 
front. They left Regimental Headquarters about 6:30 a.m. At 
7:00 a.m., I left camp in the car with Captain Humphreys for Reg- 
imental Headquarters where we picked up Majors Lyerly and 
©othran and went to Beuval to see General Ferguson and to go on 
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to the Bridge demonstration. The ride down was delightful. 
Through new country and with many new scenes and new experi- 
ences. We passed through Buneville, Moncheaux, Sibiville, Seri- 
court, Frevent, Doullens, to Beauval. Most of these are small 
towns, many unique, all with churches, and nearly all with good 
roads and streets. Frevent is a town of some size, and Doullens is 
the largest city outside of Dunkirk I have been in. There are sev- 
eral large churches in the city, some quite interesting, but the most 
interesting in connection with the city is the Citadel, a fortress of 
some importance in previous days. At Beauval we stopped at 
General Ferguson’s office and saw him and Captain Myers. He 
wanted me to go on a trip with him; so I went first with Majors 
Cothran and Lyerly to see the Bridge Construction demonstration. 
When we arrived found that the lorry had reached there just ahead 
of us. I looked over the dump or park and inspected the bridges 
they were illustrating and arranged for our men to build the light 
type of English bridge. I left the party there and went back to 
Beauval to meet General Ferguson. While his car was being fixed, 
we discussed plans for the regiment and congratulated ourselves 
on what a splendid regiment we have. The trip we had planned 
contemplated the inspection of some bridges built by the British 
during the past two months, but it ended in the most wonderful 
trip I have ever taken. It took us to the present battlefield of the 
Somme. It took me to places that had recently been occupied by 
the Germans. It showed me country and cities and villages that 
had been devastated and wasted by the Germans. It beggars de- 
scription. 

We first visited Albert, where every single building is destroyed 
beyond repair. It is a depressing sight and it is a marvel how 
the men could live through it. They, of course, had their dugouts 
to go into. One of our big jobs in an advance will be to re-open 
the streets in these shelled cities. They are covered with debris 
from the fallen buildings, and it is a big work to get it removed so 
that the men and teams can get through. We examined a bridge 
the Engineers had built over a railroad cut, and while there saw 
one small area that had been shelled so severely that there was 
hardly a square foot that had not been ploughed up by a shell. 
This was the most severely shelled area I have seen. 
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From here we started for Aveluy to see another bridge but went 
by the road where we should have turned off and then decided to go 
to the Somme front. We went on the main Albert-Cambrai Road, 
passing through many places that have been mentioned in the papers 
during the advance: La Boissette, Pezieres, Courcelette, Le Sars, 
Warlencourt, to Bapuame. Most of these places are absolutely 
razed to the ground and if it were not for a sign-board we would 
not have been able to tell where the towns had been. Bapuame 
is also nearly demolished. We continued on through Fremicourt, 
Beugny, to Beaumetz. After leaving Beugny we were in sight of 
the front and could see the shells bursting in the towns and over the 
battlefield. We left the car in one of the outer streets of Beau- 
mietz and went up on a hill that gave a good view of the country in 
front. Could see the church spires of Cambrai, the woods nearby 
which are temporarily holding up our men, and also the woods 
further to the south, the Harincourt woods, which, although held 
by our men, are still subject to counter attacks and shell attacks. 
They were shelling Doigmes, a little village a few hundred yards 
beyond us. Saw a gas attack on the woods near Cambrai; the gas 
was blown towards the woods in a dense white cloud. There was 
not any particular advance made today, and the battle was confined 
largely to artillery. 

Returning we stopped near Grevillers, where the American Tank 
Battalion is camped. This is the battalion General Ferguson or- 
ganized in the States, and he knew many of the officers. We went 
over back of Bihucourt where the tanks of one of the companies 
were located. There were forty-seven tanks (British), all under the 
command of a Captain. Each tank carries four machine guns and 
two six-pounders. They are manned by eleven men. We went 
inside of one of them. Everything is very compact and rather 
eramped for a tali man. This Tank Battalion is occupying dugouts 
recently vacated by the Germans. The latter left very hurriedly, 
as is evidenced by the things they left, clothes, revolvers, field 
glasses, ete. We returned to Doullens via Achiet-le-Grand, Achiet- 
le-Petit, Bienvillers, Soasstre, Henn, Pas, and Mondicourt. Many 
of these places were badly demolished and German supplies were 
on every hand. German Engineer stores and ammunition were 


very much in evidence. 
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While at the Tank Battalion Headquarters I saw the most beau- 
tiful and perfect rainbow I have ever seen. The junction of both 
ends with the ground was visible, the color bands were broad and 
very strongly colored. There was also a fainter second rainbow 
under the first one. It is hoped that this is a good omen and an 
indication of the soon ending of the war and establishment of a 
permanent World Peace. 

At Doullens the General and I had bread and coffee, which re- 
presented our dinner (5 p.m.), and then he sent me home in his car. 
He had expected to wait the return of the car in Doullens, but for- 
tunately a British Officer came by and took the General back to 
Corps Headquarters. Returned via St. Pol, reaching home in time 
for dinner. The ride was delightful, and many, many new scenes 
added interest. The citadel at Doullens was an interesting forti- 
fication and I would have liked to have examined it closely. 


September 12, 1918, Thursday. All this week the nights have 
been cloudy and therefore no air attacks. All the nights are very 
peaceful and fine for sleeping. They are cold and I sleep under 


three blankets. I do not know how many I am going to need this 
winter. Today is cold and raining. Worked in the office until 
about 10:30 a.m. and then went out with Captain Armstrong to the 
Tank Field to watch the Infantry practice an attack behind the 
tanks. It was rainy and muddy, but the practice went on just the 
same. I felt sorry for the men on account of the fact that they only 
have the one uniform and it is hard for them to get dried out and 
cleaned, while the officers can shift and turn their dirty clothes and 
shoes over to their orderlies to clean. It was very interesting. 
The tanks can turn very quickly in a small radius and act. as scouts 
in the advance, hunting out machine gun nests and helping to 
break up strong points. They have proved a big help in the ad- 
vance. Returning we stopped at the 59th Brigade Headquarters 
(General Tyson), then went by the 117th Infantry and Head- 
quarters 60th Brigade (General Faison). I had maps to leave 
at each place. It rained almost continuously, and as we were going 
over new roads it was a little difficult finding the way. It was one 
o'clock when we reached General Faison’s Headquarters, and on 
being invited to dinner by General Faison’s Aide, Lieutenant Bryan, 
we gladly accepted. General Faison is in a beautiful Chateau and 
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is this time better fixed than any officer. He was not at home. 
We left right after dinner for camp, returning via St. Pol. 

This evening at 6 p.m., I was over at Second Battalion to present 
orders to three men of Company F who had distinguished them- 
selves during the gas attack of August 27. 








(Enclosure in diary.) 


HEADQUARTERS, 
105TH ENGINEER REGIMENT, 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 
















GENERAL ORDERS 
No. 1. 





Sept. 12th, 1918. 
The following citation for acts of meritorious conduct are hereby pub- 
lished: 


1. SERGEANT FIRST CLASS GUY R. HINSON, 1329688, Co. “F.” 
During an unexpected flare-back of the highly concentrated gas cloud be- 
F ing delivered against the enemy on the morning of August 27th, 1918, Ser- 
: geant First Class Hinson, who had charge of a platoon along the wire en- 
\ tanglemernt which hemmed them in and through a gap, to a point beyond 
the cloud, and then went back into a cloud four times, collecting and lead- 
ing others to the main party, although the gas was so dense that there 
was not sufficient air to support life. In spite of enemy machine gun fire 
which compelled them to take cover for a short time, he led them further 
to a point where he could check them up, and finding several missing, re- 
turned again to search for them, after having placed the platoon under the 
command of Sergeant Greenwood, to whom he gave proper instructions to 
complete the mission of the platoon. He found all but two of the missing 
men, and of those he found, one was dead and two died on the way to the 
hospital. His excellent leadership and unusual courage saved many lives 
which otherwise would have been lost, and at the same time insured the 
proper completion of a very important action. 
By order of Lieutenant Colonel Pratt: 



























CLARENCE E. BOESCH, 
Captain, Engineers, Adjutant. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
105TH ENGINEER REGIMENT 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 










GENERAL ORDERS Sept. 12th, 1918. 
No. 2 
The following citations for acts of meritorious conduct are hereby pub- 


lished: 
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PRIVATE CLAUDE L. SMALLWOOD, 1985884, Co. “F.” 

PRIVATE CHARLES H. ROLLOFF, 2191309, Co. “F.” 

On the morning of August 27th, 1918, when Private Smallwood and Private 
Rolloff, with others participating in a cloud gas attack on the enemy, were 
caught in an unexpected flare-back of very dense gas, these two soldiers 
remained with four of their comrades who were overcome by the gas, and 
attempted to take care of them until all six were found and carried away 
by others. Their efforts probably saved the lives of some of the four, and 
they are to be commended for their devotion to their comrades. 

By order of Lieutenant Colonel Pratt: 

CLARENCE E. BOESCH, 
Captain, Engineers, Adjutant. 


The Company was formed in a triangle near Battalion Head- 
quarters and I made a short talk to the men before calling out the 
three men to make the awards of copies of orders. It is the first time 
J have ever had such a formation, and it was an interesting event to 
me and I think to the men. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


The Daily Mirror, Sept. 4, 1918. 
(Newspaper cut) 


GIANT BOMBER BROUGHT DOWN BY BELGIANS. 


This huge bombing aeroplane was shot down by Belgian anti-aircraft 
guns on its return from a raid on Dunkirk. It carried a crew of four, 
which was captured. The machine itself was, as may be seen, brought 
down practically intact. 


The above is one type of bombing aeroplane that has worried us 
a good deal and interfered with our sleep. I know our machines 
are spoiling the sleep of a good many Germans, and also bother 
them a good deal in the day time. 


September 12, 1918, Thursday. A red letter day in American 
history. 
(Enclosure in diary.) 
HEADQUARTERS 30TH DIVISION A. E. F. 
Office, G-2, 4:30 p.m. Sept. 12, 1918. 
The following telegram has been received: 
“Communique rec’d from the American Mission British G.H.Q. by tele- 
phone 2:30 p.m. Sept. 12th: Attack by eight American Divisions commenced 
this morning at 5:30 preceded by three or four hours bombardment. At- 


tack on the front XIVRAY to FEY-en-HAME sixteen kilometers front. At- 
tack met little opposition at first and at last report advance was continuing. 
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Advance had reached the approximate line Northern edge of RATOOD 
North of EZZY BOIS DE HEICHE VIEVILLE. Advanced approximately 
five Kilo’s. A secondary attack by one American Division and French 
Colonial Division was launched at the same time against the Western face 
of St. MIHIEL salient on the front North of LES ESPARGES. This attack 
was going well but no details have been received. An attack by three French 
Divisions was starting between the other two attacks. No details.” 
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HEADQUARTERS 30TH DIVISION A.E.F. 
Office of G12, September 13th, 1918. 








The following telephonic communication has been received from II Corps, 
A.E.F. 


‘ “The advance has continued all along the line. The Fifth American 
fe Corps have advanced across the Forest of LA MONTAGNE and have occu- 
: pied HATTONVILLE and VIGNEULLES. The town of ST. MIHIEL has 
been entirely bottled up and has fallen into our hands. 

“The Second Colonial French Corps have advanced South and West and 
have captured many prisoners and much material. The sector of ST. 
MIHIEL has been taken, and the advance of the Second Colonial French 
Corps continues, beyond MONT SEC. in the united attack more than 
20,000 prisoners have been taken and the total distance of the advance is 
more than 15 miles in depth. 


September 13, 1918, Friday. Today has been a record day in 
many ways. I have made a trip to the Lens front, examined exten- 
sive system of tunnels, went within 200 yards of the German Line, 
was fired at by a machine gun, and had to speed the auto to get 
out of shell fire. I took with me Major Cothran, Captain Sullivan, 
and Captain Armstrong, leaving camp at 8:15 a.m. We went first 
to Valhuen to the Headquarters of 118th Infantry to leave some 
maps and then to a short cut over to the main road from St. Pol 
to Bruay. It was cloudy and chilly, but we all had a good time and 
enjoyed the ride. We arrived at First Corps Headquarters on 

. time at 9:30 a.m. via Bruay. At Corps Headquarters met Captain 
Green again, who introducted us to General Gordon, the Corps En- 
gineer. Had a short talk with him and hope to see more of him. 
I found that-Captain Green had made arrangements with Major 
Sanderson of the Third Australian Engineers to look after us and 

provide us with a guide to go through the system of tunnels and 

trenches. Captain Green could not go with us, as General Gor- 
don had just returned from a leave and Captain Green is his Staff 
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Officer. We went to Major Sanderson’s Headquarters at Braque- 
wont via Noeux-les-Mines. Just missed Major Sanderson, who had 
ieft for the front. Lieutenant Shaw had, however, been detailed 
to go with us, and we soon had completed our arrangements and 
were ready to move on. We went in the car as far as buildings 
near railroad track, via Petit Sains and Mazingarbe. In these 
two towns the civilian population is nearly all gone, as these towns 
are subject to shelling and gas attack by shelling. Our excite- 
ment began just before reaching our stopping place. As we turned 
the corner by the Chateau beyond Mazingarbe, shell began to burst 
and we found the Germans were beginning to shell a cross roads 
which we had to pass. The driver was given instruction to speed 
and it is about the first time I have ever let him speed. I had no 
objection this time. One shell hit and burst within 200 feet of us, 
another within a few feet of where we had been, and still another 
on the road we had just passed over, but we had flown. The shells 
apparently did not throw very much shrapnel or threw it very far. 
We left the machine and driver behind a brick wall, out of ob 
servation. 

On leaving the machine we put on our masks in the alert posi- 
tion and wore our iron helmets. From this time on until we got 
back to the machine my nerves were all at a high tension and taut. 
Our first destination was the entrance to the tunnel system in front 
of Hulluch. On crossing the railroad we came into view of Ger- 
man observation posts, and all across the “Plain” we were in sight 
of the enemy, except in a few places where it was screened, and 
drawing closer to them all the time. I found out afterwards that 
we could have gone up to the tunnel entrance in trenches and not have 
been exposed at all, but the Australian officer said it was too hard 
walking on the “duck boards” in the trenches and there was not 
much danger walking across the plain. We followed a route 
marked by white stakes, which is used a great deal at night, the 
white stakes guiding the men. Going across no shells fell very 
close to us, but they might have. The Germans were shelling the 
plain. We are beginning to feel that there is no use worrying. 
If your time has come to be hit, you will get hit. That does not 
mean that we take unnecessary risks or do not seek cover when pos- 
sible. We reached the entrance to the tunnel O. K. Visited en 
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route a trench mortar emplacement. This was a large twelve-inch 
Trench Mortar, mounted in a pit twenty feet below the surface, the 
entrance to which was well camouflaged. It had dugout protection 
for the men. In entering the tunnel we entered the most elaborate 
system of underground workings ever constructed in connection 
with a war. There are at least 25 miles of tunnels and drifts and 
a whole Division could easily be housed in them. They are divided 
into two types: (1) The outer or mine system which is a con- 
tinuous tunnel extending from La Bassee Canal to Lens and is 
beyond the front line trench; (2) The inner or garrison system, 
which consists of a great many series of tunnels with their cross 
cuts, outlets to trenches, chambers, etc., for housing and taking care 
of the garrison of the trenches. These tunnels are from 25 to 
60 feet under ground. The second system is electric lighted 
throughout. Current generated by plant underground. Water 
supply is obtained from wells sunk sixty feet below the floor 
of the tunnel. Have large blowers and fans to maintain 
fresh air. Also have large respirators to purify the air during a 
gas attack. All entrances to the tunnels are protected with gas 
curtains—two to three each, The officers and men have their quar- 
ters, offices and mess rooms off from the tunnels. All cooking of 
meals is also done underground. The rock is soft, chalky material 
at surface but harder limestone below, much of which stands with- 
out tumbling. We had dinner in cne of the Company’s headquar- 
ters. The food had been sent up especially for us but was cooked 
underground, and it all tasted very good. We examined the tunnel 
series in front of Hulluch and also the mine tunnel to the front. 
All the series of tunnels are connected with the mine tunnel, but 
no one but Royal Engineers is allowed to enter them. Lach en- 
trance is protected by two heavy doors with special fastenings, and 
each time a Royal Engineer goes through he has to unlock and 
relock each door. We went all through the tunnel series in front 
of Hulluch, examining tunnel, passage way, bunk room of men, 
officers’ quarters, kitchens, mess rooms, electric plant, fans, res- 
pirators, well, water tanks, etc. Also went from this tunnel into 
the main mine tunnel and walked through that for nearly three- 
fourths of a mile. At intervals short drifts were run out from the 
tunnel and these were charged with explosives, which were con- 
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nected by wire with batteries in the tunnel systems. There were 
also listening posts where the men would listen for sounds of the 
Germans mining on their side of the line. The mine tunnel was 
also so “mined” that if the Germans broke into it at any place, 
charges could be set off which would confine the Germans to a small 
part of it or kill them. 

From the tunnel system we went up at several places to the 
“front line” trench, which at one place was only about 200 yards 
from the German trench. We had peep holes and periscopes with 
which to observe “no man’s land” and the German trenches. A 
German machine gun opened fire on us and caused us to duck 
down behind the trench. At another point where we came out into 
the trench the machine gunners had just shot down a German aero- 
plane which dropped in “no man’s.land” about 50 yards in front of 
the trench. At another entrance from the tunnel to the trench 
(all are stairways) we had just started to go up when we met two 
soldiers who had come half way down to avoid shelling, A shell 
had landed in the trench and partially closed the entrance and killed 
an officer. We skipped that entrance and went up the next stair- 
way. All these stairways are carefully guarded and have doors that 
shut tight and with loop holes that command the entrance. 

After finishing examining the “Tunnel Series” we had dinner in 
one of the company commander’s rooms. We came out of the main 
tunnel entrance about 3:00 o’clock and started for Vermelles. We 
walked part way in the trenches and then when they began to get 
muddy, we took to the Hulluch Road, across the Plain. 

A raid was pulled off by the British this morning on Auchy-les- 
la-Bassee, which was successful. This removed the Observation 
Post that had been watching this road and therefore we felt easier 
as we walked along the road. The raid also accounted for the large 
amount of shelling that took place today. 

At Vermelles we entered another tunnel series, which was fully 
as marvellous as the previous one. The “series” was to house the 
garrison of the “Support System of Trenches.” Its chief difference 
from the other was its complete First Aid and Dressing Station. It 
was a complete hospital under ground, Operating Room, Reception 
Room, Wards, Theater or music hall. All corridors whitewashed, 
kitchen clean, many brick floors, etc. It was a marvel. 
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The little town of Vermelles is pretty nearly wiped out. The 
Germans still shell it and this noon about 2:00 p.m. three were 
killed by a shell that landed near the ruins of the church. A fourth 
was badly wounded and died on the operating table. He was on 
the table when we went through the room. Our machine met us in 
Vermelles and we were soon on our way back to Braquemont. As 
we passed over the shelled road of the morning we saw where one 
shell had struck the road. 

Lieutenant Shaw insisted on our going over to their mess and 
having “tea.” This we did and had a jolly half hour. A Signal 
Corps Major came in soon after we arrived, and looking around on 
the Americans and the Australians, said: “A jolly gathering of the 
Colonials.” Major Sanderson, of the Third Australian Engineers, 
was our host. 

We started for camp at 5:30, but on reaching Bruay decided to 
stop for supper. We arranged at a “hotel” for them to prepare 
us a supper which they promised to have ready by 6:30, but which 
was not ready until 7 p.m. It was a good supper and we all en- 
joyed it, although we felt hurried and were anxious to get away. 
I wanted to get home before dark. We did not leave Bruay until 
7:30, but would have gotten home before dark if we had not had tire 
trouble. We had to go ten miles on a flat tire. Before reaching 
Bruay we stopped at First Corps Headquarters to see Captain 
Green and thank him for the arrangements he had made for us. 
We reached home about 9:30 p.m. 


September 14, 1918, Saturday. Started this morning for Second 
Corps (American) Headquarters with McDonald. Stopped by 
First Battalion Headquarters and Second Battalion Headquarters. 
Then went on to drill field of Second Battalion. While there Gen- 
eral Lewis came by and watched the drill. As luck would have it 
he stopped first with a platoon that is far from the best. The rea- 
son he happened to stop with this particular platoon was that he 
saw one of the men smoking while at drill. The man who was 
smoking was one we have been trying to get rid of. He is always 
giving trouble and even before leaving the States we tried to have 
him up before the Disability Board. The men of the platoon, in 
answer to a question of the General, said they had never heard of 
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the General’s order that “no guns were to be loaded except when 
going into action.” This displeased the General, as he thought his 
orders were not being obeyed. After he left I talked to the platoon, 
and found every man had heard of the order and knew about it. 
The Genera] had rattled them. I sent Captain Humphreys and 
Lieutenant McDonald down to Corps Headquarters and remained 
on the Drill Field until noon. Came back to Second Battalion 
Headquarters and had dinner and then walked on to First Bat- 
talion. Short conference with Major Cothran, and then walked 
home. My car did not get back until 1:00 a.m. 

The news from the American Army in the St. Michel sector is 
fine, still progressing with splendid results. We all wish we could 
be on that battle front. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


HEADQUARTERS 30TH DIVISION, A. E. F. 
Office G-2, 2:35 p.m. Sept. 14, 1918. 


The following telegram has been received: 

“Received following information from French Mission 12:30 p.m. Sept. 
14th: The line runs as follows: VILLE-EN-WOEVRE southeast to RIA- 
VILLE, MARCHEVILLE, WODONVILLE, EN-WOEVRE (Probably FRES- 
NES-EN-WOEVRE), AVILLERS, HATTONVILLE all included, thence 
through the BOIS LE CHAUFER, ST. BENOIT, southeast close to the rail- 
road track then 59.3.444 XAMMES. JAUENY, through 67.0-42.2 VILCEY, 
passing three hundred metres north of NORROY to the east bank of the 
MOSELLE Cavalry patrols have reached ST. HILAIRE and are operating 
in the direction of REMBERCOURT and HAUMONT and south of PAGNY. 
The report that we have PAGNY appears to have been untrue because the 
fighting is taking place three kilometers south of PAGNY. Losses relatively 
light.” 

(Map references evidently taken from French maps. No such maps are 
available.) 


September 15, 1918, Sunday. A beautiful moonlight, last night, 
and German aeroplanes came over but did not interfere with us. 
T hardly heard them. The bombing machines that come over are 
huge affairs and carry bombs weighing as much as a ton. They are 
not apt to waste these big ones on billets. 

Spent part of the morning in the office, but about 10:30 started 
for First Army (British) Headquarters to arrange about some sup- 
plies. I took with me Captains Armstrong, Winthrop and Stafford. 
We took a new road to Army Headquarters via Tinques, Chelers, 
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Frevillers, Hermin, to Rebreuve, Army Headquarters. This is the 
most beautiful route we have taken. Most picturesque and better 
looking farms and villages. General Atkinson was not in, but 
Major Wheatley showed me some very fine aerial photographs of the 
Canal du Nord, and then gave me four of them. They are the best 
aerial photos I have ever seen. He also said he would arrange to 
send an officer to go with me through the underground workings 
(caves and tunnels) at Arras. 

From Army Headquarters we went to Corps Headquarters by a 
new route. Immediately on leaving Rebreuve we climbed a high 
hill from which we had a magnificient view of the surrounding 
country. We passed through Maisnil-les-Ruitz, Ruitz, Hallicourt, to 
Labuissiere, First Corps Headquarters. I stopped principally to see 
Captain Green and to say goodbye to him, but he was not at home. 
We stopped for dinner at a small restaurant near Corps Headquar- 
ters. We had a splendid meal, one of the best we have had in 
France. 

From Corps Headquarters we went up to Bethune, which had 
recently been occupied by the Germans. The old part of the city 
is destroyed beyond any thought of repair. It was shelled and 
burned. A British Tunneling Company saved the new part of the 
city from being burned. We spent’ nearly an hour walking through 
the ruins. Churches, City hall, banks, and all other buildings bat- 
tered and burned, and the streets filled with debris. It is impos- 
sible to drive through the old part of the can We got back to 
camp about 5:30 o’clock. 

A German aeroplane came over the camp this afternoon, but was 
brought down by the archers just east of St. Pol. The day has 
been a beautiful one and tonight is brilliant moonlight. En route 
home we passed through Bruay and near the coal mine shafts. 


September 16, 1918, Monday. No air raids last night, although 
they were expected. Learned today that the aeroplane shot down 
yesterday was out taking photographs of this part of the country. 
We received an order today for another move. Division Head- 
quarters moves tomorrow morning to Herissart. Our transports 
also start tomorrow stopping en route at Bonquemaison. The Regi- 
ment and Train does not leave until Wednesday, September 18, and 
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go to Talmas. The 59th and 60th Brigades are to the east. This 
move will bring us into the Third Army (British) area. How 
long we will be there, no one seems to have any idea. We are all 
wishing we could get down with the First Army (American). 
We have just got well running here and now we have to move. 
Received the folowing telegram this morning: 


“C” FORM 
MESSAGES AND SIGNALS 
Prefix: S.M. From: B. A. C. 
Code: LE. By: Drusse. 
Words: 32. 
Service Instructions: A. A. R. 
Handed in at Office—11:25 p.m. Received—12:30 a.m. 


To: Div’l Engineer 30th A. D. 
Sender’s Number: 61163. Day of Month: 15. 


An officer of 172 tunneling company will met you at seven cross roads 
Arras G 21 B 4.7 at 11:00 a.m. tomorrow morning. 
From: Chief Engineer. 
Place and Time: First Army. 


Telegram received 8:00 a.m. on my arrival at the office. I 
made arrangements to leave camp at 9:45 for Arras. Captain 
Boesch went with me and we reached the seven cross roads on the 
outskirts of Arras at 10:55. We were met by a Captain and Lieu- 
tenant of the 172 Tunneling Company. We first drove through 
Arras to the railroad station, where we left the autos, sending them 
back to seven cross roads. We crossed the track and followed up 
the road until we located Entrance No. 2 to the tunnel and cave 
system of Arras. Only parts of the city are badly damaged, but 
some are in very bad shape. The large cathedral is very badly 
damaged and the beautiful city hall has been razed to the ground. 
The depot and buildings nearby have also been severely shelled. 
This depot area is still being shelled with big high explosive shells. 
We walked across the ralroad track and hunted up the entrance 
No. 2 to the tunnel. Captain of the 172d Tunnel Company 
had not been there for two years, and we had a little trouble in 
locating the entrance. We came at one time within fifteen feet 
and did not recognize it. It looked to me like a broken opening into 
a cellar. We went further in and then came back to this same place 
and found the entrance. These underground works consist of 
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tunnels and drifts connecting a number of large caves (limestone). 
These caves have been converted into quarters for men and officers 
and they lived in these as in the north of Lens. The British had 
also connected up these caves by tunnels with the old sewer open- 
ings of the city, and it was possible to go from the center of the 
city to the front line trench, all the way underground. This was 
when the front firing trench was 2,000 yards in front of Arras. 
The whole system is lit by electric lights and up to three weeks 
ago had a “Cave Major” who lived in one of these caves and had the 
billeting of the troops that came into the caves to live. For the 
past few weeks since the forward push beyond Arras was made, the 
caves have been used but very little. It was only by chance that 
the lights were on today. The men in charge of the electric light 
plant have a splendid mess and club room back of the engine room. 
They have a piano, good table, chairs, sideboard, and large mirror, 
have portieres at the entrance. You can hardly realize you are un- 
derground. We came out by entrance No. 1 and walked to seven 
cross roads where we found the auto waiting for us. A few of the 
civilian population have come back and it is pathetic to see them 
trying to fix up their stores. 

We returned to camp via Habareq, Avernes-leComte, Manin, 
Givenchy-le-Noble, Ambrines, Ternas, and Ricametz, stopping for 
a few minutes at the Headquarters of the First and Second Bat- 
talion. Reached camp about 2.45 p.m. without having any dinner. 
We tried to get something in each of the towns we passed through 
but without success. We bought a few crackers at Ternas and that 
constituted our lunch. At 4:30 p.m. Captain Sullivan and I went 
to St. Pol for a bath at the Convent. The nuns have prepared two 
bath rooms for officers and furnish hot water, soap and towels for a 
france and a half. The heater furnishes hot water enough for two 
baths and usually there are always two waiting to bathe. The 
hot water is turned on at the same time in each tub, so that each 
man will get his share of hot water. It takes it all, and then while 
they are bathing the heater is filled with water again and gets hot 
by the time the bath rooms are ready for the next men. I had a 
splendid bath and enjoyed it immensely. It is the first tub bath 
I have had since May 26 at Camp Mills, N. Y. We got back to 
camp just in time for supper. 
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A beautiful moonlight night and fine for air raids. We received 
march orders today and will leave for our new camp tomorrow 
morning. 

September 17, 1918, Tuesday. Last night we did not have any 
air raids, but we did have a most severe thunder shower. The 
lightning was very vivid and intense. Every flash would light up 
the room brilliantly. Today has been more or less upset on ac- 
count of our moving. We are all packed up and ready to move 
by nine o’clock, but I did not want to leave until after the office 
supplies and fixtures were loaded on the lorries. We all 
got away about 10:30. I took Captain Sullivan and Captain 
Boesch with me in the car. The air was clear and crisp after the 
rain, but there was a little too much wind. The ride, however, was 
fine. Mostly through new country and towns. I stopped at First 
Battalion Headquarters for a short conference with Major Cothran. 
About 11:00 a.m. we started for our new camp at Herissart. We 
traveled via Maisnal-St. Pol; Herlin-leSec; Fremicourt, Ecoivres, 
Flers, Monchel, Clonchy-sur-Canche; Boubers-sur-Canche; Vacjue- 
rie-de-Boureg ; Bois d’Auxi; Auxi-leChateau; Wavrans, Frohen-le- 
Grand, Mezerelles, Doullens, Gezaincourt, Beauval, Le Virognes, 
Talmas to Herissart. Coming along the ridge from Flers to Mon- 
chel we saw off to our left a long string of horsemen and closer to 
us a string of motor cars. As the two roads approached each other 
we saw that the horsemen were British Cavalry and the motor cars 
were a squadron of armored cars. We got in the midst of them 
and had to stay with them until we had passed through Monchel. 
Then as the cavalry and the motor cars were taking the direct road to 
Auxi-le-Chateau, we turned to the left and took the road via Bou- 
bers. It was a splendid sight seeing the cavalry moving along the 
road in the distance. Taking the longer route caused us to pass 
through the national forest of Bois d’Auxi. We stopped for lunch 
(which we brought with us) at the edge of the forest on a hillside 
where we could overlook the city of Auxi-le-Chateau and its beau- 
tiful valley. There were some British officers there and I found 
from them that there were some cavalry maneuvers on, the cavalry 
being assisted by the armored motor cars. We could see the cavalry 
moving around in the valley. At Doullens we deviated a little 
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from the regular route so as to go around the citadel. This took us 
through a beautiful valley, which we had a chance to see as well as 
the citadel. 

At Beauval we stopped at the Corps Engineer’s office, but General 
Ferguson was not at home. We had a talk with Captain Myers and 
then started for Talmas, at which place the Regiment and Train 
will be billeted. This is a rambling town with some very good 
houses and billets. There are more trees than are usually found 
in the towns. Saw Lieutenant Neuer and learned from him that 
all the billeting was completed and done satisfactorily. We then 
dove over to Herissart, Division Headquarters. Found we had 
been assigned pretty good quarters for office and billets. Good as 
compared with the village billets as a whole; poor as compared with 
any of the billets in other places. Our office is composed of two 
rooms of a school house. Window-doors in one room and one window 
in the other. My billet is reached through a very dirty, nasty front 
yard. Room is all right. 

After we got our office fixed up and my things moved to my room, 
Captain Sullivan and I visited several towns which our troops are 
to occupy, to look after the water supply. We visited Reubenlire, 
Septenville, Pucheviller, and Toutencourt. The first place for- 
merly had a very extensive (British) water supply system, but it 
has been partly dismantled and the material moved further to the 
front. No supper. Mess had not arrived. 


































September 18, 1918, Wednesday. Several aeroplanes flew over 
us last night, but did not drop any bombs. Office. work until 9 :00 
a.m. Then took Lieutenant Robinson, Regimental Stores Officer 
and went over to Senlis, Headquarters of Fifth Corps, British. 
Captain Humphreys has been there for three days studying water 
supply methods with the Corps Supply Officer. I wanted to meet the 
Corps Chief Engineer. I met General Stevenson, the Corps Chief 
Engineer, and had a very pleasant and instructive conference with 
him. Arranged to draw supplies from Army Dump at Rosel. 
Have been given blanket authority to draw what I need. General 
Stevenson invited me to go to the front with him tomorrow, leaving 
Senlis at 10:00 a.m. 

We picked up Captain Humphreys and then visited some more of 
the places where our troops are to be quartered, at Varennes, As- 
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queves, Raincheval. We then went through Beauquense to Rosel 
to the Army Dump. Met Lieutenant Goodacre, and introduced 
Lieutenant Robinson, our Stores Officer, to him. He obtained some 
material that we needed right away. We then returned to camp, 
reaching here in time for a late dinner. 

Last night I was stung by some insect and my hand is now badly 
swollen. Doctor examined it and said there was nothing he could 
do at present. Hope it will be better in the morning. At 3:30 
p.m. Captain Humphreys and I started out on Water Supply work. 
We went to Pucheviller, where I left him to look over the plant 
there and also at Vanchelles and Louvencourt. I went on to Beau- 
val to Second Corps Headquarters and had a conference with Gen- 
eral Ferguson. Sent the car back to Captain Humphreys and 
stayed with General Ferguson until Captain Humphreys had fin- 
ished his work and returned in car to Beauval. We then all re- 
turned to Herissart. Tonight I was examined physically in con- 
nection with promotion. 

At Lealvillers the British had started a concrete machine gun em- 
placement at the junction of three roads. It was directly in front 


of the village church. The Germans dropped a shell on the end 
of the church near the machine gun emplacement. It was almost 
a direct hit on the emplacement. It destroyed the altar of the 
church. 


September 19, 1918, Thursday. Started the office work this 
morning and then went over to Fifth Corps Headquarters to meet 
General Stevenson and go out with him in the forward area. The 
ride out was very pleasant, and I enjoy very much indeed getting 
out into the open, even if it is “riding in an automobile.” Found 
General Stevenson ready for the trip and I sent my car back to 
camp after ordering it to return at 5:00 p.m. to Senlis for me. 

General Stevenson and I went in his car. We stopped first at 
a concrete machine gun emplacement near Senlis which the British 
had started before their push, when they expected a push on the 
part of the Germans. This was nearly but not quite completed, 
and thus far has never been used. I hope it never will be used for 
the purpose for which it was constructed. Our first objective was 
Etricourt, where we wished to examine a bridge built over the 
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“Canal du Nord.” We went via Albert, Bapaume, La Transloy, 
Rocquigny, Manancourt, to Etricourt. 

Albert was as distressing a sight today as the first day I saw it. 
I looked at the cathedral more particularly today. It is not as old 
as many of the cathedrals in other cities, but it is as badly destroyed. 
It is not even a picturesque ruin. It looks too shoddy. The rida 
from Albert to Bapaume was very much like riding through cer- 
tuin sections of Arizona. The general appearance was very much 
the same. Waste land as far as one could see. Trees killed. No 
villages, no cultivation. Few camps scattered here and there like 
mining camps. The holes in the ground and the piles of dirt and 
rock were similar to prospect pits. To make the resemblance 
more real, in one place there was a large drove of horses grazing. 

At Etricourt, on the banks of the Canal du Nord the bridges had 
all been blown up. There was originally a beautiful red brick 
(stone trimmed) arched bridge, which was destroyed during the 
first Somme battle. The British had built a new bridge over the 
canal which was captured during the March push of the Germans. 
When they were driven back in August they destroyed this bridge, 
so the British had to build another bridge for their advance. They 
are now salvaging the other river bridge and will move it toward 
the front. It is a very lively place at this crossing, and the Ger- 
mans know and shell it occasionally. They were shelling a good 
deal just beyond us. The recent push (yesterday) of the British 
is partly the cause of a good deal of the traffic at this time. Sup- 
plies going up and wounded coming back. Also prisoners. Saw 
a. good deal of both this morning. 

I wanted to go up the canal to where it came through a tunnel 
through the hills, but did not have time as our car had broken a 
spring and it had to be repaired. The General and I became auto 
mechanics and repaired the break, so that we rode home without any 
inconvenience or even realizing the spring was broken. 

From Etricourt we went about one and a half miles southwest 
of Manancourt to the new location of Fifth Corps Headquarters. 
This is on a heavily wooded hill and a pleasant location. It had 
evidently been selected by the Germans for a Division Headquarters 
and the Corps will use a good many huts that the Germans built. 
They also completed some that were started by the Germans. Such 
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preparations as these, and such as heavily ballasting the broad 
gauge railroads, building train sheds, laying in large stores of 
stone for highway work, and supplies of coal, does not coincide 
with the German statement that they had planned to retire. 

We got back to Corps Headquarters at 5:00 p.m. and General 
Stevenson invited me to “Tea.” I gladly accepted and had good 
refreshments and met some splendid officers. Had the pleasure of 
meeting General Byng, commander of the Third British Army, 
Lieutenant-General Shoonts, commander of the Fifth Corps, and 
a Brigadier-General of Artillery. They were all very cordial in 
their welcome. After Tea I rode back to camp, my machine having 
reached Corps Headquarters at the same time we did. I brought 
back quite a number of souvenirs from the Somme Battle Field. 
Brass shells, nose of shell, baskets that shells and caps were carried 
in by the Germans. On the way home we picked up two men of 
the Royal Flying Corps and gave them a lift as far as Woylan. 
One place we passed between Senlis and Woylan resembles very 
- much some of the cliff dweller scenes of Arizona. At a distance the 
dugouts in the hillside terraces, where the entrances are faced 
with stone, have a very striking resemblance to the cave or house en- 
trances of the cave dwellers. 

I heard tonight that on the march of the Division Transport 
vesterday that General Lewis inspected the column. He called out 
Captain Gillette, who was in command of the 105th Regiment and 
Train Transport, and asked him to which organization it belonged, 
and then told him that “it was the best in the Division, and came 
near being what he thought a transport should be like.” That was 
a pretty fine compliment for our transport. It was a compliment 
well deserved by the Transports. 


September 20, 1918, Friday. Office work most of the morning. 
In the p.m. inspected proposed bath installation at Louvencourt. 
Returning home had puncture which delayed us nearly an hour. 
Had conference at Louvencourt with Colonel Spence and at Archey 
with Colonel Minor in regard to distribution of Engineer tools dur- 
ing our offensive. On return to camp found a telegram for me to 
detail 200 men to go to new location of Second American Corps. 
I decided to send all the men from C Company. It takes all but 
25 men of the Company. 
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(Enclosure in diary.) 


COPY—TELEGRAM—Recd. 7:45 p.m. 9/20/18. 
To: C. G. 30th Amer. Div. 
G-4 849 


Two hundred Engineers will be prepared to embus a: BATH at 11 a.m. 
2ist inst. as advance party to prepare advance Corps Headquarters AAA. 
Eight buses will be at BATH at that time. Destination will be notified 


later AAA. Detail will be rationed to include 22d inst. 
2d AMERICAN CORPS. 


























Bath is a code word, and the place the men entrained was Tal- 
mas. Their destination is near the location of the Australian 


Corps. 





(Enclosure in diary.) 


“C” FORM 
MESSAGES AND SIGNALS 














To 105th Engineers 
Day of Month: 20th. 


Composition Billeting parties. 
Orders for billeting parties AAA Divisional Billeting Officer Capt. Myers. 


Divn. Headquarters Billeting Officer Lieut. Hay. One officer from each Bri- 
gade Regiment Battalion Field Ambulance and one enlisted man each com- 
pany. Four men each Brigade Sanitary Squad one officer and one man each 
Ambulance. Lieut Collins M. C. and 6 enlisted men (Engineers) Capt. 
Humphreys and 6 enlisted men (Engineers). Detail to report to Capt. Myers 
upon arrival new area. Time of embussing 9:00 a.m. Sept. 2ist. Place of 
embussing: For 59th Brigade ARQUEVES, loading under charge of C. O. 
3rd Bn. 118th Inf. For 60th Brigade ACHEUS loading under charge of C. O. 
120th Inf. Remainder of units HERISSART loading under charge Major 
Fair. Rations unconsumed portions days rations plus two days rations. 

From: HERR. 


September 21, 1918, Saturday. Today has been a very busy 
one, with preparations for moving camp tomorrow; inspection of 
the regiment; and trying to complete a bath establishment before 
the troops pull out. I had to send an advance party to our new 
camping area. I also had to send Captain Humphreys to investi- 
gate water supply in the area into which we are going. This ad- 
vance party got away about nine a.m. I then had to go to Talmas 
to see the embussing of Company C. The busses arrived about 
11:05 and in 12 minutes. they were loaded and ready to leave. 
After they left I had to hurry back to Herissart for a little work 
at the office and then get back to Talmas to inspect the regiment at 
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1:00 p.m. It was a close connection and I missed it by about 
fifteen minutes. I phoned to Major Cothran that the inspection 
would be about 1:15. The drill field of the 1st Battalion was at 
one side of the town and of the 2d Battalion at the other side. The 
inspection was very satisfactory and showed the men in the pink 
of condition, but very poorly dressed. The U. 8S. troops are by 
far the poorest dressed troops over here. It is disgraceful the way 
they look, and yet we are unable to get them the clothes they need. 
Nearly all the uniforms and shoes issued to our supply officer for 
our troops are second hand and of little value. Our boys are not 
complaining but they are disgusted with the way the clothes are 
issued. Somebody has made a very bad break in handling the 
clothes for this Division. 

Before leaving Herissart at noon I had been informed that we were 
to move on the following day (Sunday) for our new area, and that 
1,050 men of the 105th Regiment would leave Sunday morning at 
8:00 a.m. For this reason I did not have as long an inspection as 
usual, as the officers and men needed the time to get ready to leave. 
They are to go in busses. The transport left this afternoon at 
5:00 p.m. and makes the trip in two night marches. After inspect- 
ing the Battalions, I inspected, the Transport, Engineer Train, 
Band and Headquarters Company. Had 4 o'clock lunch with 
Major Cothran. Early lunch was made necessary by the fact that 
all kitchen supplies had to leave on transports at 5:00 p.m. Re- 
turned to camp about 5:15 p.m., found General Ferguson waiting 
to see us. He told me that we are going into the front, would be 
in the Fourth British Army, and would make an attack with the 
Australians. This will make four British Armies we have been 
attached to: 

II Army, II Corps, in the Ypres sector, General Godby, C. E. 

I Army, I Corps, in the Lens sector, General Gordon, C. E., Corps. General. 


III Army, V Corps, General Stevenson, C. E. 
IV Army, Australian Corps, General Foott, C. E. 


September 22, 1918, Sunday. Was up early this morning and 
over at Talmas in time to see the 1,050 men of the regiment embus 
for the new area in the St. Quentin District, our immediate sector 
being in front of Bellicourt. The Companies were lined up and 
ready to embus before the busses arrived. The 1,050 men em- 
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bussed in 17 minutes, could have done it in 12 minutes if all the 
busses had been there on time. As it was, the time taken made a 
pretty good record. D Company and 17 men of E Company were 
left in camp to go with the 60th Brigade tonight. I came back to 
camp to find that all my possessions had been packed and shipped 
in the lorry. I was soon ready to leave, and about 11:00 a.m. Cap- 
tain Boesch, Lieutenant Jones and myself started in the car for Bois 
de Buire via Talmas, leaving Captain Armstrong, who came that 
far with us. The ride was not near as pleasant as the one from 
Rollecourt to Herissart. It was cold and windy. The best part 
of the trip was the ride through Amiens and a sight of the wonder- 
ful cathedral. The city has not been damaged a great deal and 
the cathedral hardly at all. One shell through the roof. The 
people are only just beginning to come back but not in any num- 
bers. Restricted by military necessity. From Amiens east there 
is nearly a straight road for about ten miles. We followed this 
road to the canal. Here we turned north to go to Army Headquar- 
ters. I wanted to find out what was expected of the four companies 
that were to billet in the Fourth Corps area near Bernes. Was re- 
ferred by the Army Royal Engineers Commander to the ae 
Commander Engineers. His office was back south near 
This town has practically ceased to exist, and if it was not for a 
signboard reading, “The town that exists in name only,” we would 
not have known where the town was. At Corps Headquarters we 
were told that the four Companies were to help rebuild the railroad 
extending from Roisel to Bellicourt, and that I should see Colonel 
Anderson who was the Corps Transport Officer in charge of the 
railroad work, and that I would find him in his car on train at 
Doingt at 6:00 p.m. Fourth Corps Headquarters was a beautiful 
camp. It had been prepared by the British before the spring push 
and then occupied by the Germans until about three weeks ago. 
They did not have a chance to destroy it before they left, and the 
British came into their own once more. From Corps we went to 
our own camp in Bois de Buire. This is a very attractive camp 
in the woods. We are quartered with the Engineers of the First 
Australian Division. At 6:00 a.m. Captain Boesch and I went down 
to the railroad at Doingt, but could not find any trace of the car 
or of Colonel Anderson. 
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September 23, 1918, Monday. Captain Sullivan came in last 
night about 10:00 p.m. and I learned from him that Colonel An- 
derson did not get to Doingt until after 9:00 p.m. We are now in 
a region that has been almost completely devastated—fields, villages, 
and towns. In the morning Captain Sullivan and I went to Doingt 
and this time located Colonel Anderson in his car. He had just 
had a conference with Major-General H. C. Holman, D. A. and 
I. M. G. of the Fourth Army. I met General Holman and he 
wanted to know where we were located and said he was coming to 
see us. I met Colonel Anderson and in conference with him made 
arrangements for working the four companies. From the train we 
went up to Bernes to see the regiment and from there we went to 
Montigny Farm to see Colonel Clark, who has immediate charge of 
the railroad work. Colonel Clark was not in camp but was ex- 
pected any minute. It was dinner time and while waiting for the 
Colonel his Adjutant insisted that we stay to dinner, which we 
gladly did. Colonel Clark and Major Lyerly came in soon after, 
and a little later General J. W. Stewart, Commanding Officer of 
the Canadian Transport and Railway troops, and Colonel Angus 
McDonald, second in command, came in. We conferred together 
regarding the work of the regiment. 

After dinner we went by Bernes, leaving Major Lyerly and look- 
ing over the camp. The men are all digging themselves in and are 
now beginning to realize that we are getting into the real battle 
front. From this camp we drove over to the Australian Corps Head- 
quarters to see the Chief Engineer and also to see the work that C 
Company is doing. Met General Foott, Chief Engineer of the 
Corps, and had a delightful talk with him. Took up with him the 
part our battalion will play in the pending battle. We then went 
out ‘together to inspect C Company’s work. They are doing very 
well and I believe General Foott was satisfied with results. While 
there General Ferguson came up. Between the two Generals I got 
a good idea of the proposed battle. General Foott instructed me 
to attend a conference to be held the following afternoon in regard 
to one phase of the battle, i.e. that relating to road construction for 
the Artillery. Returned to camp via Peronne. 
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September 24, 1918, Tuesday. Office in a.m. Most of the time 
in conference with Colonel Henderson, the Commander Royal En- 
gineers of First Australian Division. We arranged details for 
turning over to me. In the p.m. went to conference: 

Gen. Foott, Gen. Ferguson. 
Col. Pillsbury 102 Engineers. 
Lt. Col. Pratt 105 Engineers. 
105 Eng. ( Maj. McClean No. 5 Pioneer Bn. (Australian) 
( Maj. Mulligan No. 2 Tunneling Co. (Australian) 


102 Eng. ( Maj. ———— 2 Pioneer Bn. 
( Maj. —————_- 1 Tunneling Co. 


General Foott presided and explained the object of the confer- 
ence. One Company of 105th Engineers will work with the 
Pioneer Battalion and two Companies with the Tunneling Company 
during the battle. Tha work will be on two roads, the “black” and 
the “red,” which are to put in shape and left in shape for the Ar 
tillery and Motor Transport. Our troops are supposed to keep up 
within 500-600 yards cf the barrage and put these two roads in 
shape. Majors McClean and Mulligan and I had a conference to- 
gether when the General had finished, and went over the work to 
be done. Arranged with Major McClean to go with him in my 
car to the front to reconnoitre the roads we are to put in shape for 
the Artillery. Major Mulligan invited us to stop for dinner with 
him after we had finished with our inspection. Returned to 
camp through Peronne. This town has been badly demolished, but 
it is in much better shape than many of them. 

D Company is camped near Division Headquarters and is being 
used for improving the camp and for special Division work. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


HEADQUARTERS 30TH DIVISION 
Am. E. F. 
Sept. 24, 1918. 
Chief of Staff: 
Bathing facilities in this area are very limited. The Engineers have made 
plans for the installation of sectional baths in the Tincourt area. These 
baths will be arranged in four sections. Authority appears to be necessary 
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for the installation of these baths. Kindly authorize expenditure of material 
and equipment necessary. 
A. M. WHALEY, 
Lieut. Colonel, Medical Corps, U. 8. A. 
Division Surgeon. 


September 25, 1918, Wednesday. Left camp about 9:00 a.m. 
for Peronne to get Major McClean. Had some difficulty in the 
town in locating where he was, but we (Captain Sullivan and my- 
self) finally located his headquarters. We went as far toward the 
front as Hargicourt. This town was being very severely shelled 
while we were up there. We walked over the area we wished to 
investigate and came back to the car on the Jeancourt road. The 
area we went over was still strewn with German rifles, helmets, 
belts, machine guns, ete. We saw one dead German. Returning 
we stopped at the Headquarters of Major Mulligan, where we all 
had a most splendid dinner. Returned home via 60th Brigade Head- 
quarters, but failed to find General Faison. Saw his Adjutant, 
Major Gordon Smith. Conference in p.m. of Division Officers 
commanding units, to discuss Battle program. 

My work is not so cut and dried as with the other regimental 
commanders, and I am left to draw largely my own plans, to be 
approved by the commanding general. It throws greater respon- 
sibility on me, but makes it a great deal more interesting. Chief 
of Staff notified me that there would be a conference of Officers on 
Thursday at 3:30 p.m. 


September 26, 1918, Thursday. In the a.m. went over to the 
location of Division Battle Headquarters. Planned what the men 
were to do. Lieutenant Field and his platoon are doing the work. 
The camp consists of a series of Nissen huts around the three sides 
of an old quarry that open on the road. These huts are all banked 
with earth to make them shrapnel proof. Our office and bunks 
will all be in the same place. We will only bring just enough to 
get along with. At present the 119th Regiment (Colonel Metts) 
has Headquarters in one of the huts. Stopped in to see him on 
business and for social call. Also saw Captain John Hall Man- 
ning. He has made good and has now been recommended for 
Major. 
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This afternoon there was another conference of the officers of 
the Division: 


Maj. Gen. Lewis 60th Brigade 
Gen. Faison 59th Brigade 














Gen. Tyson 120th Inf. 

Col. Minor 119th Inf. 

Col. Metts 117th Inf. 

Col. Spence 118th Inf. 

Col. Wolf Hdq. Transp. & Train. 
Col. Springs 105th Engineers. 

Lt. Col. Pratt C. of S. 

Lt. Col. Herr Cc. 8. O. 

Lt. Col. Taylor G 3. 






Lt. Col. Burnett 


There were also several British Generals present. Final instruc- 
tions were given and now it is up to each of us to see that our part 


of the battle is carried out exactly right. I am not nervous over 
what is expected of me and of the regiment, but I cannot help but 
feel a little anxious over it, as this will be the first real prearranged 
and big battle I have ever been in or that the Regiment has taken 
part in. I am again bothered with the feeling of hating to send 
my men to do things and go into places where I do not have to go 
myself. I realize that it is all part of the game and that I must 
4 direct all of the work of the whole regiment and could not do it 
) if I went personally with each group. 




















(Enclosure in diary.) 
26 /9 /18. 





; Memo to Col. Pratt: F 
‘ I began work on shelters this evening with 19 men from Co. C. I will 
i have about 26 tomorrow. Could use twice that many to advantage. Got 
F a wagon from ist Bn. and have materials on hand for about 10 of the 3-men 
shelters. Will police some of the huts and carry on with the shelters to- 


4 morrow. 









BASCOM L. FIELD. 










September 27, 1918, Friday. Last night about 11:30 p.m. Gen- 
4 eral Lewis phoned over he wished to see me. When the Command- 
ing General calls for an officer we very often wonder, “What has 


gene wrong now.” In this case he only wanted to know if I was 
sure I was going to be able to put out the tape for the “jumping 
off line.” I told him not to worry, that I was sure I could do it 
and do it right. This seemed to relieve him somewhat. Laying 
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this tape is done on the night before the attack is to commence, and 
consists of putting a line of white tape (one inch wide) along the 
whole front of our position just in advance of the front line trench, 
the object being to give the attacking troops a definite line to form 
on and to advance uniformly behind the barrage. Outposts will 
be sent out in advance of this line to prevent enemy from surpris- 
ing tha taping party. These outposts stay out until just before the 
attack and then they are called in. 

Today I have been in the office nearly all day. The car has been 
out of commission and I have utilized the time in trying to catch 
up with certain things I want to do in the office. Captain Dow- 
ling, Adjutant of the First Australian Engineers, who is Liaison 
Officer attached to us, has been of very great assistance to me in 
completing my plans for the Battle. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


DIVISION ENGINEER 
HEADQUARTERS 30TH DIVISION 
SECRET AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
Sept. 26th, 1918. 


MEMORANDUM TO G-1: Plan for the 105th Regiment Engineers during 
the advance. 


1. The Second Battalion will be used in road construction as Corps troops 
under the C. E. of the Australian Corps; Company “D” being attached to 
the 5th Australian Pioneer Battalion to work on the first task. Companies 
“E” and “F”’ are attached to the Second Australian Tunneling Company and 
will be worked on the second task. 

2. The First Battalion will remain as Division Engineer troops and 
assigned tentatively to the following work: 

Company “A” on Water Supply. 

One platoon of Company “B” to look for “Booby” traps. 

Company “C” to assist, if necessary, in consolidating line on right flank. 
Company “B” less one platoon to be held in reserve. 

3. An advance Engineer dump will be established at L.15.d.5.9. In addi- 
tion to this dump it is expected to establish two forward Regimental dumps. 

4. With these dumps there will be stored in one-man loads the following: 

12000 shovels—200 loads. 

800 picks—200 loads. 

120 axes—20 loads. 

12800 sandbags—200 loads. 

Wire and pickets for 4000 yards apron wire; this material to be made 
up into one-man loads. 

6 Artillery bridges. 

10000 yards tape. 
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5. Water supply dump will contain if possible: 6 100-gallon tanks, 6 


windlasses, complete, 4 pumps, 6 horse troughs. 
JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, 


Lieutenant-Colonel, Engineers, U. 8. A. 
Division Engineer. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


RESOLUTIONS OF APPRECIATION 


Resolved, that we greatly miss the encouragement and assistance of Colonel 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, our Secretary, and that we send to him somewhere in 
France our warmest regards and hopes for his health and safe return to our 
State now needing his efficient labors. 

Resolved further, that the Acting Secretary of the Association transmit 
to Colonel Pratt a copy thereof. 


We regret the absence of President Henry B. Varner and we record our 
high appreciation of his wise and efficient conduct of the Association for 
the years in which he has been President. 


(Meeting of the North Carolina Good Roads Association.) 


September 28, 1918. Today has been most exciting and tense. 
The day before the expected battle. Many times I have read about 
the feelings of men as they waited for the dawn and the commence- 
ment of the battle; tonight I am going through that same sensation. 
The preliminary of the battle is now going on. The Artillery is fir- 
ing on all sides, getting the range for their guns and testing them 
out in preparation of the awful barrage they are to put down on the 
enemy tomorrow morning. The tanks have gone forward to get 
into line for their part of the battle. The roads have been packed 
all day with lorries, wagons, automobiles and troops all going for- 
ward to take their part in the coming battle. I have been very 
busy finishing my preparations. We really make the first start, 
as we have to mark out the line from which the start is made at 
zero hour on Z day. Last night a preliminary survey was made 
and tonight we actually lay the white tape which will guide the 
infantry and insure their leaving on a straight front. I hope to 
have word by midnight that the work is accomplished, and without 
casualties. In the meantime I am waiting amidst the booming of 
guns, the crash of shell and the meaner noise of bursting bombs, 
dropped by aeroplanes. A short time ago (one-half hour) a plane 
flew over us and dropped six bombs one after another; they hit and 
burst near by. The search lights caught up the plane and one of 
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ours attacked it, but it escaped. I presume the planes will keep 
up their buzz all night and drop their bombs on us if possible. 
I have taken every precaution possible to have my part of the battle 
program ready. I have confidence in my officers and men, and 
believe they will be right on the job at the right time. The mark- 
ing of the tape is a very particular task, and the final markings 
will be done by Lieutenants Griffin and Taylor. 

I was up late last night on work connected with the Battle 
program, and did not get up this morning until 7:30 a.m. Since 
then it has been a continuous hustle all day long. I was working 
out my battle orders and instructions for the regiment. I went 
over to the Headquarters First Battalion at Hervilly for final con- 
ference with Major Cothran, Captain Winthrop, and Captain Brooks. 
It began to rain soon after we started, which was favorable to us 
in connection with our hauling up supplies to our dumps without 
heing observed by the enemy, but it makes the work very slick 
and muddy. It is now clear and we are all praying for a clear, 
sunshiny day tomorrow. On returning to camp had conference 
with G-3 and Chief of Staff, and was able to report that last night’s 
work was satisfactory. 

This p.m. we have moved Division Headquarters to a camp in a 
quarry northeast of Roisel at Kll.c.5.6. This location is our Battle 
Headquarters. We are in huts banked up with earth and sleep in 
bunks. My office is in the same hut. The Division surgeon also 
has his office in the same hut and sleeps here. We probaby will 
not sleep very much tonight. It is now 10:30 p.m. and I am 
thinking of my men out in front of our trenches, laying the white 
tape. I should receive word by 1:00 a.m. that the tape is laid. 
Then it is just a wait until zero hour when the battle begins. 
While it is only part of a bigger battle extending along nearly the 
whole line, yet to us it is the big thing, and our boys will come out 
veterans or be in the Beyond. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


GENERAL ROUTINE ORDERS 
by 
FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG 
K.T., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.LE. 
Commander-in-Chief, British Armies in France 
General Headquarters, 
September 26th, 1918. 
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ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S BRANCH 


5104—Continental System of Time—Adoption of throughout the British 
Army—The Continental system of time, i.e., the 24 hour clock—will be 
brought into use throughout the British Army from midnight, 30th Sep- 
tember—ist October, 1918. 

The “time of origin,” that is, the time at which a message or dispatch 
is signed by the originator, will always be represented by four figures, the 
first two figures, 01 to 23, representing the hours from midnight to midnight, 
and the second two figures 01 to 59, representing the minutes of the hour. 
For example: 

12.10 a.m. will be written 0010 
3.25 am. “ m 0325 
11.00 am. “ a 1100 
Noon * 1200 
3.25 p.m. “ = 1525 
11.40 pm. “ ° 2340 
0000 and 2400 will not be used, but the message or dispatch will be times 
2359 or 0001. 
(Authority: A.O.IX, dated 17-91-18.) 
(5781 /®.) 


September 29, 1918, Sunday. “The Battle is On.” 


(To be Continued) 





